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TO THE PUBLIC. 


Some apology may seem necessary for the present attempt at intro- 
ducing another candidate for public patronage and approbation. It 
may be thought that a sufficiency of periodical publications, mercan- 
tile, political, literary and religious, already exists, without intruding 
a new competitor upon the public notice. Believing there is still room 
for another, and encouraged with the hope to be able, by the experience 
of many years, with the aid of several literary friends, to gather a 
wreath among the various flowers that now bloom in the garden of 
Literature, we shall endeavour to rebut what is too frequently and con- 
fidently asserted, that original talent seems in a measure banished from 
our country, By such sentiments, and the cool indifference ensuing 


es 


therefrom, competition ana “all thé niimerous benefits resulting from it, 
are ina degree checked and prevented. Were there but a spirit of 
emulation in promoting the interests of Literature, in some proportion 
equal to that which is ntanifested by our countrymen towards other less 
deserving objects, such cause of complaint would ere long cease to 
exist, and an opportunity be offered of calling into action that infant 
genius which might soom aspire at higher objects and gain a meed of 
imperishable applause, in contributing to the literary fame of the 
country. We would not pretend at once, to accomplish this desir- 
able object, but we may presume to contribute our mite towards its 
accomplishment. As it is our plan to devote a considerable portion 
of our pages to original essays connected with literature and science 
generally, well written articles upon these subjects will be gladly 
received. And while our pages are open to the productions of youth- 
ful genius, we would respectfully solicit the contributions of maturer 
talent.—Nor shall we ever refuse a place to the candid critic, in 


whom a quick and keen perception of inaccuracy may be joined with 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 


« benignant mode of correcting the failings of less learned or less cau- 
tious writers. In all our selections and publications it shall be our 
constant endeavour to promote, as much as in us lies, the interests of 
religion; and at the same time that we afford chaste amusement, to 
blend it with profitable instruction. 


Such being our object and intentions, we confidently repose upon 
the liberality and judgment of the public, hoping that if our plan be 
thought calculated to produce the desired effect, we may be assisted in 
carrying it into execution—relying on our friends for that aid and as- 
sistance, without which all our endeavours will be of no avail—on that 
community, in particular, among whom we have resided for nearly 
forty years. 


JAMES ORAM. 








CONDITIONS. 


I. Each number shall contain sixty-four pages, printed in a neat and 
elegant manner, and be ready for delivery on the first Monday 
of each month. 


If. The price will be $4 per annum, to be paid quarterly, by sub- 
scribers in the city. From those who reside at a distance, six 
months subscription must be paid for in advance. 


III. Six numbers will complete a volume, and the last number of each 
will be accompanied by a handsome title-page and copious index. 


IV. City Communications fur the New-York Monthly Magazine, may 
be sent through the Post-Office, directed to the publisher, No. 5 
Burling-slip ; those from a distance, must be sent without subject- 
ing the editor to the payment of postage—And all communica- 
tions for the month, must be sent prior to the middle of it, 


*.* Subscriptions will be received by James Oram, at his Printing- 
Office, No. 5 Burling-slip, or at his house No. 117 Chamber-street, and 
atthe Bookstores of Messrs. T. & J. Swords, No. 99 Pearl-street, and 
F. & R. Lockwood, No. 154 Broadway. 
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THE IDRIAN MINER.—An AvustTrRIAN TALE. 


“ Thou know’st, that in my desert halls 
The pride of youth and hope is o’er ; 
That, sunk, defac’d, my crumbling walls 
Repose or shelter yield no more. 
Yet, on this dark and dreary pile, 
Thy love its tender wreaths hath hung ; 
And all it asks, is still to smile, 
Bloom, fade, and die, where once it clung.” 


C. H. Townsend. 


“T wiLx wait,” said an old man, as he stopped under a grove of tall 
forest trees, “ I will wait till all this splendor has past. Poor young 
creature! she will hear it soon enough.” He looked towards the superb 
palace which shone out one blaze of light amid the darkness of the 
nigh He saw the doors crowded with persons; and carriages rolled 
rapidly past him. He recognized the imperial equipage, by the light 
of the flambeaux borne around it. He drew nearer, and heard the 
sound of music and song. “No, no,” he exclaimed, “I cannot enter 
yet.” He turned back, and sought the little inn where he had left his 
horse. ‘There the happy peasantry were assembled. Unwearied with 
a long day of rejoicing, they were dancing, and singing, and laughing. 
The whole house rung with merriment.— The old marrentered one of the 
least crowded rooms: there he found a large party sitting round a long 
table, covered with fruit and cakes. They were all talking, and laugh- 
ing; all but one little girl, who had dropped fast asleep. with joyful 
fatigue. Her arms were crossed upon the table, and her bright cheek 
rested on them; her eyelids looked heavy with slumber, but her fresh 
rosy lips were partly unclosed, and her cheek was dimpled with smiles. 
The old man sat down beside her and leaned his folded arms also on 
the table; but he did not sleep. 

The palace of the Countess of Florenheim was on that evening 
thronged with lordly company. Every splendid saloon had been 
thrown open: but among the beauteous forms assembled there, the 
young Countess herself was the most admired. It might be that every 
eye looked in almost determined admiration upon one so gentle,and so 
distinguished by birth and fortune. But the young and innocent Bian- 
ca was very lovely. The usual expression of her large hazel eyes was 
eloquent tenderness, her features were beautiful, and every movement 
of her tall and delicate form was by nature graceful: though her dress 
was adorned by jewels of immense value, its appearance was less mag- 
nificent than simple. 

That day she had taken possession of her princely wealth ; and, for 
the first time, she appeared as the mistress of her own palace : her 
manner was perfectly dignified and easy, but, during the whole even- 
ing, the rich bloom of her cheek was heightened by a continual blush. 

The Empress remained some hours at the Florenheim palace, de- 
lighted with the appearance and conduct of the young and noble or- 
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phan. The parents of the Countess had deserved and enjoyed the fa- 
vour of their Sovereigns, and Maria Theresa loved to distinguish their 
child. 

Every guest had departed; and the young Countess stood alone in 
her spacious and magnificent saloons. She pressed her hand for a mo- 
ment over her eyes, for they ached with the glare of the tapers still 
blazing around her. She looked at the beautiful flowers which hung 
in fading garlands round the room, and sighed. With a true girlish 
fancy, she took down a long drooping branch of roses from the 
tall candelabra beside her; the blossoms were all faded: she sighed 
again ; her heart had not been in the gaiety and splendor of the even- 
ing, and now she had leisure to attend to the silent thoughts of her bo- 
som. She thought of her betrothed husband, and she could not he ‘Ip 
reproaching herself for having shared in any way the festivities around 
her, while Ernest Alberti was exposed to the dangers of war. 

As the young Countess was retiring to rest, the arrival of a person, 
who earnestly requested to see her that very night, was announced : 
she hesitated at first, but after a few moments consideration, she con- 
sented to appear. She returned to the deserted saloon, and there wait- 
ed till the man was introduced to her presence. She recognized at 
once the servant of the Count Alberti, and dismissed her attendants. 
How often did she tremble, how often did she turn pale with horror, 
during that short interview! Ernest had fought with his general offi- 
cer against the positive commands of the Emperor; the general had 
been mortally wounded, and Alberti was disgraced, a high reward was 
set upon his life. He had however escaped, but his servant knew not 
whither. 

Many months passed away, months of doubt and sorrow tothe hap- 
less Bianca. ‘The young deserter was never heard of ; and the festive 
magnificence which had flashed for a moment in the palace of the 
Countess, entirely disappeared. All Vienna talked of her engagement 
with Ernest, and many pronounced the engagement to be dissolved. 
It was said, that the Empress had herself forbidden the young Countess 
to think of the disgraced Alberti.—Bianca was certainly commanded 
to appear at Court, and she did not refuse. Many of the young courtiers 
determined to pay more than usual attention to the very beautiful and 
very wealthy heiress. She appeared, but none presumed to insult her 
sorrow with their addresses: her real, artless grief, invested her with a 
dignity which no one dared to infringe upon. She did not attempt to 
conceal how severely the blow had fallen upon her; but her grief, 
though silent, and seeming to claim no interest, was quietly majestic. 


Calm and pale, she stood among the ladies of the court, an object of 


respect and admiration even to the Empress herself. 

A year passed away. ‘The general whom Alberti had wounded was 
not dead, but he had met with so many relapses that his recovery was 
still pronounced uncertain. Bianca continued a quiet mourner, but 
now her alliance was sought by many of the noblest houses of Austria ; 
gently, but firmly, every proposal was declined.’ For the first time, 
the Empress interested herself in the suit of the Prince, one of Bian- 
ca’s enthusiastic admirers. 'The young Countess did not repel the 
confidence which her Sovereign sought; she disclosed with affecting 
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earnestness the feelings of her heart, and the principles on which she 
acted: before she quitted the Empress, she perceived that her feelings 
were understood, she guessed that her principles were approved. 

‘The mother of the Count Alberti was living ; and still presided over 
the household of her son. ‘The Countess Bianca was now a constant 
visitor at the Alberti palace; and a few days after the abovemention- 
ed interview with the Empress, the aged Countess and Bianca were 
conversing almost cheerfully together : they were elated with hope, for 
the petitions which had been presented in behalf of Ernest seemed to be 
successful. The Empress had herself written to the Countess Alberti, 
the letter was in Bianca’s hand. Suddenly a person entered the saloon: : 
it was the old and faithful servant of Alberti; he told them news that 

almost overwhelmed them. The young Count had returned, he had 
been brought to Vienna with a gang of desperate banditti, he. was said 
to be the « captain of men who were outlaws, robbers, and murderers. 

—‘ Alas! alas!” exclaimed the old Countess, and she gazed with a 
look of heart-broken sorrow on a magnificent portrait of her late hus- 
band; “this is to be the end of the house of Alberti. Your only son, 
my beloved Conrad, the child of our hopes, will he prove a shame to 
his father’s name? It is well you are not here, it is enough that I sur- 
vive to witness our disgrace.”-—* Ernest will never disgrace you,” 
cried Bianca, eagerly. “‘ We know him much better,” she added, 
clasping the trembling hands of the Countess, with tender affection ; 
“there is much to be explained in this story. Dear rash Ernest,’ she 
faltered, leaning her head on her mother’s shoulder, and burst into 
tears. “ We know him better : he may be wild and: faulty, but he 
will never disgrace any one.” “ He never will, you are right,” repli- 
ed the Countess; “I spoke heii. I ought to hope, I ought to be- 
lieve, better things of my beloved son. Daughter of my love, I was 
very wrong to doubt him for a moment; you judge him rightly. Bless 
you, bless you, my sweet Bianca.” 

Alberti had been indeed brought to Vienna among the banditti of 
Istria; every proof was strong against him. He was condemned to be 
broken on the wheel, and there seemed no hope that the sentence 
would be mitigated ‘Ernest himself told an improbable story about 
his not being connected with the banditti; but nobody listened to it, 


and he mentioned it no more. Bianca and his mother did believe ry ; 


The account was perfectly true. 

Ernest had seen his antagonist fall, and he stood in stupified horror, 
with the bloody sword in his hand; a cold and sickening chill crept 
through his frame, and thought and memory seemed to forsake him. 
The friend who had accompanied him to the spot where the duel was 
fought, roused him from his reekless stupor : he led him up to his charg- 
er, which had brought him to the spot; he conjured, he commanded, 
him to fly. Ernest heeded him not, but rushed to the place where 
the wounded general was lying: he had swooned, and the ashy pale- 
ness of death was already on his countenance. Ernest flung himself 
on the ground, and groaned with anguish. The general revived, he 
behelf the young man, he called to him with a feeble voice, he stretch- 


ed out his clammy hand to him. Ernest half rose from the ground, 


he drew near the dying man, and with downcast eyes he took the ex- 
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tended hand. Again the general spoke. “J was in fault,” he said; 

“JT should have known better than to be provoked by a youth like 
yourself. Forgive me, Alberti. If you wish that I should recover, 
leave me. F ly instantly—I shall be anxious, I shall have no rest, I 
shall die, if I think that you are in danger. Leave me, I entreat you.” 
The young soldier obeyed; he kissed the cold hand of his general, 


and his friend hurried him away; he pointed towards the south, as if 


insinuating the direction which Ernest should take. Once again, Al- 


berti looked round: he saw the arm of the wounded man raised, as if 


to wave him away ; his hand was on the reign of the impatient charger ; 
he leaped into the saddle and fled. 

It was nearly sunset when the Count Alberti stopped at the entrance 
of a desolate valley. Immense masses of rock descended to the banks 
of a rushing stream, on one side of which a narrow path wound appar- 
ently up the valley. For some miles before he reached this spot, Er- 
nest had beheld no traces of man. He looked behind; and the broad 
barren moor, which he had passed over, marked out a uniform horizon, 
against the clear crimson heavens. The standing rays of the sun spread 
in a thread-like blaze of golden glory over the plain. He turned again 
towards the mountains and waters. There all was dark and awful; 
the shadows of evening had cast even a terrific gloom over the valley ; 


the loud and rising wind came rushing down it, and blew the foam of 


the torrent over his face. Ernest threw the reins on his horse’s neck, 
and proceeded slowly along the winding path. The valley became 
narrower as he advanced, the rocks more precipitous, and the dark- 
ness increased. At last, the valley appeared to be closed in entirely 
by one steep precipice, over which, the torrent fell with a deafening 
roar. The charger stopped, and Ernest dismounted ; he climbed the 
rocks beside him; the path which he had lost sight of, again appeared: 
it seemed to lead into a chasm of impenetrable blackness: he sprung 
forward, and felt the path firm and level under his feet. Returning to 
his horse, he led it after him, till they had reached what seemed to be the 
end of the cavern, for he saw the stars shining above him, and_ the 
ground beneath was spread with thick grass. The horse stooped down 
his head to graze, and Ernest unbridled it. The fugitive threw him- 
self down among the rocks, and slept. 

When he awoke, the moon was shining brightly on the plain before 
bim, and the wind had died quite away. Not a sound disturbed the 
stillness of the night, except a faint murmur of distant waters, and the 
ceaseless chirping of innumerable grasshoppers. The plain seemed to 
be enclosed by mountains partly covered with dark pine woods; but 
the black and deepened shadows which enveloped every spot not 
lighted by the silvery moonshine prevented his accurate observance of 
the scenes he gazed upon. He listened in vain, to hear if his horse 
were grazing near; he then wandered on, but forgot entirely that he 
was seeking his horse,—he forgot every thing but the thoughts most 
nearly connected with his own dreary sorrows. 

“ At this moment,” thought he, “the blood that I have shed, may 
be crying up to God for vengeance.” In the heat of passion he had 
found a thousand excuses for himself: he had been among gay and 
thoughtless young men, and they seldom trouble themselves with rea- 
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soning, where a laugh or sarcasm convinced more easily. Alberti had 
often in his heart despised their silliness, but he had allowed his mind 
to be governed by their opinions, just because his passions and those 
opinions agreed ; he had stooped to the palliation of crime under the 
screen of worldly custom: he had become probably a murderer, and 
for what? because his temper had been provoked—for a trifle, that 
was not worth remembering. He was now alone in calm, undisturbed 
solitude. He had leisure to search the very ground of his heart; and 
he did so. Calmly and clearly he called up all the excuses which he 
had framed; and with firm but grieving severity he condemned them 
all. He sought for the principle on which he had acted, but he found 
that he sought for a shadow. He looked up into the boundless hea- 
vens above him, and the thought which he strove to fix upon his soul, 
was, “I am alone with God, and in condemning myself, I will not, 
dare not, encourage a single excuse.” A rush of agonizing thoughts 
passed over his bosom; they confused and distracted him. He lean- 
ed his burning head against the rocks near him, their dewy coldness 
relieved its throbbing heat ; he then felt how contrasted a creature he 
was to all around and about him; the magnificent stillness of the scene 
abashed him; he felt as if his presence were a pollution to its sublime 
solitude: the objects that he beheld, seemgd to shadow forth their 
viewless Creator, they seemed to speak of His purity and grandeur ; 
and he felt himself more a creature of sinful and lawless passions, than 
he had ever done in the haunts of men. 

Ernest was roused from his meditation; his charger gallopped past 
him, he called to it, and the animal stopped: but suddenly it started 
again: he looked for the cause, and beheld a party of men within a 
few yards of the place where he stood. The moonbeams glittered 
upon the weapons which they wore. Alberti had advanced into the 
full moonlight, and they perceived him; he did not appear to notice 
them, but again called to his horse. The animal came up to him, but 
at that instant one of the men approached to seize it. Ernest lifted 
up his arm and struck the man down; he wreathed the mane round 
his hand, and demanded loudly, but calmly, the reason of their interfer- 
ence. An insulting shout was the only reply he received, and they 
rushed towards him. In an instant, Ernest had leapt upon his horse: 
the men threw themselves before him; they commanded him to dis- 
mount, they attempted to drag him down. He swept them away with 
his arm, he urged on his charger, and bounded from the midst of them, 
but another party sprung up before him. He had burst from them, 
his way seemed unimpeded, when he felt the whirr and report of a 
bullet, as it flew past his head. He heard again the report of a loud 
volley, and he was yet unwounded. At once his charger reared, and 
snorted; then its legs staggered, its head plunged forward into the 
earth ; it struggled in vain to rise, and rolled heavily over. Ernest 
heard not, cared not for the crowd that gathered round him. He lifted 
up the head of his dying horse from the earth, and wiped away the 
foam and dust from its mouth and nostrils. ‘The poor animal was dy- 
ing; the sweat streamed out from its reeking sides, and mingled with 
its spouting blood. Ernest saw an expression, almost human, turned 
for a moment on him from its staring eye. Once again, the faithful 
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¢reature struggled to throw out its quivering limbs, and to strike its 
head into the earth: it gasped, and gasped, and its head slipped away 
from the arms of its master. Alberti raised it again, but his loved 
charger lay motionless and dead beside him. The tears gushed from 
his eyes; but he saw the men who surrounded him, who had for some 
minutes gazed on him in silence. In a frenzy of rage he started up, 
and strove to draw his sword; it seemed glued to the scabbard, and 
at first resisted his efforts. Wild with fury, “he wrenche ‘dit forth. The 
blade had already struck against another sword, when it rivetted 
his look, for it was smeared with what he knew to be the dark blood 
of his general. The sight calmed him at once; the sword dropt from 
his grasp; and he called out, in a voice of horror, “ Enough, enough ! 

[ have had blood enough !’ , His antagonist started with wonder ; 
but suddenly a biow struck him from behind. He turned his he ad, 
and beheld a man drawing from his shoulder a streaming dagger: he 
saw the face of this man; he knew him. The man was a deserter 


from his own regiment. « It is right that J should fall thus,” he cried © 


out; and sunk lifeless on the body of his horse. 

Ernest unclosed his eyes, and found that he was lying upon a mat, 
in a spacious cavern, partly roofed in from the open sky, by a shelv- 
ing rock at a great height‘’above him. By the dim light, his eyes could 
not measure the vast extent of the cavern. He endeavoured to rise, 
but the pain and weakness which he felt in his shoulder reminded him 
of his wound, and he sunk back again. He listened; but faint and 
indistinct sounds alone met his ear. At length, amid the black sha- 
dows which hung about the vault-like roof, at the farther end of the 
cavern, a light appeared: it shone out one red sparkle from the 
gloom ; it moved downwards; and he thought he heard the clank- 
ing tread of a person descending a flight of steps. Nearer and nearer 
the light came: and he beheld a figure approaching. The moon, 
whose light had been gradually fading, had now set; the first dun 
light of morning scarcely dispelled the darkness which succeeded. The 
man placed the lamp on a ledge of the rock, and, drawing his cloak 
round him, stood leaning against the wall. The chill morning air rush- 
ed through the cavern, and almost extinguished the flame; the man 
bent down over the lamp to trim it, and the light flared over the f face of 
the deserter, who had stabbed Alberti. Ernest spoke to the man: he 
addressed him by his name. ‘The man answered churlishly.—* Do you 
not know me?” said Alberti. “ I know you? not I: I only know, that 
I wish I had killed you; or that the fellows, who took the trouble of 
bringing you here, would have staid with you, and not sent me down 
to this dismal den, while they are drinking above.” “ Bring your 
lamp, and look me in the face,” said Ernest, in a tone of command. 
The man brought the lamp, and held it carelessly before his face. He 
turned pale as he gazed; and, although Alberti was a helpless and 
imprisoned man, for a while he thought of him only as the officer whom 
he had served under, and obeyed. ‘He faultered out a few words of 
excuse, dictated by the feeling of the moment. “ There is no occasion 
for excuse, Michael,” said Alberti; “I do not think you would have 
stabbed me intentionally ; ; but I want noexcuses. I see what you now 
are, while I am here, a dying man perhaps, and in your power; but |} 
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ask no favours.” The man spoke not, as he stood without moving, 
and in silence at the feet of Alberti, who turned away, and closed his 
eyes. Ernest looked round again, and the man was still standing be- 
fore him. “ Will you answer me one question?” inquired the deser- 
ter—“ Speak then.” Did you come hither in search of me f’’— 
“ In search of you!” replied Alberti, (in a tone of evident surprise ; ) 
“ No, alas! I thought not of you till this night.” The man did not 
raise his head, but said slowly, “ I was sorry when I saw that I had 
stabbed my commander. I don’t forget that I have met with much 
kindness from you, signor; but now I know that you came not here 
to take me, [ would do any thing to save you.” Alberti was proud, 
but he felt ashamed in the presence of the man whose hand had been 
raised against his life, who was a deserter, and a common robber. 
“1 am justly punished,” he said, “I am more guilty than yourself. 
I have lifted my arm against my commander. I left him dying, per- 
haps he is now dead. I too ama deserter: at this moment I am pur- 
sued; and if I should be taken, my life will be forfeited for my crime. 
If you are inexcusable, what am I?” 

The man took up the lamp, and walked hastily from the cavern. 
He returned in a short time, and with him came a young woman, 
whose countenance displayed a strange mixture of boldness and femi- 
nine beauty. She brought with her a basket of provisions, and with 
the assistance of the deserter, they dressed the wound in Alberti’s 
shoulder which had been before bound only with handkerchiefs. 

For days and weeks, Alberti was kindly and constantly attended by 
the banditti. They heard his history from Michael; and his manners 
and martial appearance, all they observed about him, commanded 
respect and even confidence. His wound was healed, and his strength 
was gradually returning, when the cavern was entered one night by a 
party of the banditti, among whom was the leader of the band. Ernest 
had been treated before with attention; but the request which the band 
then made, astonished him. They told him, tat they knew he could 
not return to his rank, and to his former associates. They told him 
that they admired, respected, and could trust him. They were still 
speaking, when Alberti raised his eyes, and fixed them on the man 
who addressed him, with a look of calm and almost stern surprise. 
The fellow looked down and hesitated; he had begun to speak in a 
tone which seemed to declare, that he was conferring a favour; as he 
continued, he felt that he was asking a favour. He had proposed to 
Alberti, that he should take command of their band. “ Never,” replied 
Ernest, in a tone of resolute decision. A murmur of angry disappro- 
bation passed through the band. He observed it, and walked into the 
midst of them. ‘ Hear me,” he said; “ I am speaking to men, and I 
expect to be heard, asa man. You have been kind to me, and I thank 
you heartily. I am still weak in body, but I have not learned to fear 
any of you. I thank you for the admiration and respect you declare to 
me, but I never will be one of your band. I wish not to offend you; but 
I will tell you the plain truth. I will never countenance your mode of 
life.—It is perfectly true, that I am a disgraced man, and an outlaw. I 
feel it. But I feel that, bad as I am, I might be worse.—I pretend to 
gO superior virtue.—In my own opinion, I am the most sinful man 
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among you; surely then, L have gone far enough in guilt. 1 will not go 
farther. You have me in your power, kill me if you please; life can- 
not be very joyful to me in future.—I have nothing more to say. | 
would not have you forget that I am grateful to you; but remember, at 
the same time, that I know as little of fear as any man among you.” 

The men had listened to him in silence; and after a pause, the lea- 
der asked, rather impatiently, * What do you expect from us, Count !”’ 
“ Nothing,” replied Ernest coolly. “ What would you do, were you 
permuted to follow your own will?” “ Leave this place.” And betray 
us,” said one of them, “ instantly.”—“ [ could have answered that 
question more warmly,” replied Ernest, with a look of calm disdain 
(turning to the captain of the band :) had no suspicions been uttered 
by that man, I might have told you that the same principles which 
forbid my becoming your companion, would prevent my becoming a 
pitiful informer. I ask my freedom as a man, entitled, equally with 
yourselves, to the common right of air and liberty. I do not insult 
you or myself by entreaties. You.may best judge if you can believe, 
and trust me.” : 

It is a fact, that Alberti was released a few days after the above in- 
terview: the captain of the band came tothe cavern where Alberti had 
been kept, and told him that his freedom wes granted to him. Ernest 
thanked him even with tears, and before he followed him out, he said, 
“T was brought to this place senseless; | have never quitted it since 
that time. Bind your cloak round my head, and lead me till | am at 
some Gistunce from the entrance of these caverns. I will never be- 
tray you.” 

Ernest from that time had no intercourse with the banditti, but he 
still remained among the mountains which they haunted, never mo- 
lested by them. Once he ventured from his retreat to a town at some 
distance from it; and he learnt there, that search had been made, and 
was still making, for him by the imperial command. With some 
difficulty he effected his return to the mountains of Istria. In the mag- 
nificent solitudes of woods and waters he learnt to examine his own 
heart, and to meditate on the follies and faults which had diverted his 
mind from higher and more ennobling subjects. It was there that he 
was seized by the imperial troops. He declared in vain, that he had 
no connexion with the banditti which had been taken. He was brought 
with them, and as one of them, to Vienna. : 

The Countess Alberti, with her young and lovely friend, used every 
exertion to prevent the execution of Ernest; but the verdict appeared 
irrevocable. ‘The day, the dreadful day of death was fixed, and they 
implored an audience of the Empress: the aged mother, the betrothed 
wite, lay at her feet in speechless agony; they entreated, they clung to 
her in the delirium of their grief. Their gentle sovereign wept with 
them, she endeavoured to console them; but although her whole frame 
trembled, and her voice faltered with agitation, as she replied to their 
entreaties, her answer left them quite hopeless. ‘They obtained, how- 
ever, permission to see the prisoner once before his execution, and even 
this had been hitherto denied to every one. 

An unforeseen circumstance saved the life of Alberti. The captain 
of the banditti, who had not been taken with his companions, heard 
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that Ernest was condemned to die. He had been once a man of 
honour himself; and he gave himself up to justice, relating clearly 
every particular of the Count’s refusal to join his band. The sen- 
tence was changed. Was it a merciful change j ? the noble and gallant 
Count Ernest was condemned in the prime of youthful manhood to 
become a workman for life, in the quicksilver mines of Idria. 

The first surprise, which made known to the aged Countess her 
son’s safety, was joyful; but her grief soon returned as she thought 
upon the. dreadful termination which still awaited all her hopes for 
him. But Bianca was young and ardent, and the worst that would 
now happen was a joy to her. She devoted her whole heart, and 
every energy of her mind, to a plan which she instantly resolved to ex- 
ecute.—Since her childhood she had been a privileged favourite with 
Maria Theresa, but she now dreaded the opposition of her royal mis- 
tress to her intention. After mature deliberation, she decided that the 
| most certain method of succeeding would be to confide her plan to the 
\ J Empress herself, before it could be told to her by any other person. 

‘The Countess Florenheim was beloved as an own child by the good 
and venerable confessor of Maria Theresa, She went to him, and he 
listened to her kindly, and with earnest attention. He was accustom- 
ed to examine the principles of actions, rather than their effects; to 
consider whether they were really right, not whether they might be 
approved according to worldly opinions. 

The father, Antonio, left the Countess in doubt as to his opinion ; 
but a few hours after his departure, he again visited the Florenheim pa- 
lace, and he brought with him a message from the Empress, She com- 
manded the immediate presence of the Countess Bianea, at the imperial 
palace. The confessor declined answering any of Bianca’s anxious 
questions ; and departed, declaring his intention of seeing her, when she 
returned from the Empress. 

‘The young Countess ordered her carriage, and in a short time after 
she had received the imperial summons, she was admitted into the pri- 
vate apartments of her sovereign. She remained alone for a sufficient 
time, to perplex herself with attempting, to discover why she had been 
summoned to the presence of the Empress. Maria Theresa appeared ; 
she was simply dressed, and unattended: she smiled as she bowed her 
head to Bianca, and then sat down, fixing the full gaze of her eyes on 
the blushing countenance of the young Countess. She spoke at once 
on the subject, which the latter was most interested about. | “ I have 
been conversing with the father Antonio,” she said; ‘ you, Countess 
Bianca, etl subject of our conference.—I have requested your 
presence ; for, although I am your friend, I would now speak to you as 
your reco fo as such, I ask not your confidence. ‘Tell me only, 
have you considered, do you know, that if you accompany the dis- 
graced Count Alberti to the mines of Idria, you must literally share his 
fortunes? You will be, from the moment that you become his wife, 





simply the wife of an Idrian miner. Your title, your estates, all your 


rank and wealth, will be forfeited. You will be forced to perform 
even the duties of a menial servant to your husband. 

** Countess Bianca of Florenheim,” she proceeded, “ can you dare 
to undertake such a sacrifice? Are you aware that your mind may now 
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be upheld by an uncertain enthusiasm? Have you thought upon the 
drear dull calm of poverty, and decaying health? Do you feel assured, 
than when the first tumultuous feelings of self-applause have worn 
themselves out, when there are none around to wonder at your extra- 
ordinary devotion to Alberti, when your name will be almost forgotten 
in the circles where you have hitherto lived, quite forgotten indeed, 
by all but a few friends whom you will never behold again, do you 
think you will then rejoice at the ‘decision you have made? When per- 
haps your husband may be dying, in the morning of his age, with no 
attendant but a weak helpless wife, who may be then too ill even to 
stand beside him, then what will your feelings be ?”” The Empress re- 
peated her question, for the words which preceded it had absorbed 
Bianca’s thoughts. She pictured to herself the young and vigorous 
Ernest wasting away, dying in her presence; she forgot herself, and 
all but his sufferings. Slowly she raised her head, as the Empress 
again addressed her. “ What will my feelings be? Ah! I can 
scarcely imagine what they will be. Sorrow, certainly sorrow, but 
only for him, that must be the pervading feeling at such a moment. 
Happiness,” > her whole face brightened with smiles as she spoke, “ real 
joy on my own account, to know that I am with him then, to hope, to 
believe, that I shall soon be with him for ever.” Bianca continued to 
speak, and it was evident that her mind had anticipated and dwelt on 
the miseries that awaited the wife of Alberti. 

Maria Theresa listened to her with profound attention; she asked, 
once again, ** Do you determine to follow Ernest Alberti to the Mines 
of Idria as his wife, and to resign your rank and possessions?” Bianca 
sunk on her knee, she raised her clasped hands, and exclaimed, “I am 
but too favoured by God and my sov ereign, if I may follow him. 1 re- 
sign my rank and my property with j joy, with gratitude.” Again, once 
again, the Empress fixed on Bianca, an earnest and searching look, 
and appeared to think deeply.—“ I am satisfied—I am quite satisfied,” 
she said at length, and the sternness of her look disappeared; “ I 
cannot countenance, but I shall not oppose your marriage.” Bianca 
had been comparatively calm before, but now she covered her face with 
her hands, and sobbed almost hysterically. Maria Theresa would have 

raised her, but Bianca sprung up from the ground, her face beaming 
with delight, though the tears hung upon her cheeks. “Oh! forgive 
me,” she said eagerly; “ your highness will forgive me. Do not mis- 
take my tears for sorrow; I am so happy, that I must weep.” 

The Empress opened the door by which she had entered the room, 
and led the trembling Countess into a small oratory. “ I must con- 
verse with you here, before we part,” she said, and at once her look, 
her voice, her manner, became expressive of the tendernest affection. 
* I have spoken as the sovereign, now listen to your friend. Here we 
should forget all distinctions of worldly rank. Here, my sweet Bianca, 
an Empress may feel herself inferior to the wife of a poor miner. 
Tell me really, my dear child,” she said, tenderly clasping her 
eompanion’s hands, as she drew her nearer, and gazed with a look of 
affectionate inquiry in her face; “ confide in your friend. Must you, 
will you, pursue this rash plan? What is the chief motive that deter- 
mines you ?”’—-“ I Jove,” she replied, and those two words, spoken as 
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they then were, needed little comment to the heart of Maria Theresa; 
‘‘ J love Ernest for himself. I did not love iis rank or his riches; he 
is still Ernest Alberti, he is still himself, and therefore I still love him. 
I can live with him in disgrace and misery. I can die with him. My 
words may seem like those of a romantic girl, but they are not idle 
sounds. I do feel that I am speaking to a friend. I open all my heart 
to you, when I tell you, that I see but one simple path before me, and 
that, in deciding to tread it, my principles confirm the decision of my 
heart.”,—“ And I,” said the Empress, “ yes, I confess that I under- 
stand and approve you. My child, you must leave me, or Ng 
Bianca sunk at the feet of the Empress. She hoped, she implored for 
amoment. The words died upon her lips, when she beheld the calm 
but changeless refusal expressed in the look of Maria Theresa, who 
said instantly, “I have now only to bid you farewell. In this ora- 
tory I shall pray for you constantly. Think of me, not as your sove- 
reign, but as your friend, and love me.” A missal lay upon the altar, 
its leaves were kept open by a rosary of pearls; the Empress had left 
it there, it was the rosary she always wore: she pressed the crucifix sus- 
pended from it to her lips, and gave it silently to the young Countess. 
Silently she kissed her cheek and forehead, and they parted. 

That very evening Bianca visited the cell of Alberti; she had been 
there once before, it was to receive his last embrace. Now she looked 
round on the gloomy courts, and smiled. Joyfully she passed on to the 
massy doors, which separated her from him whom she loved, and the 
grating of the bolts no longer sounded harshly. Ernest heard with as- 
tonishment the cry of delight, with which Bianca threw herself on his 
bosom. He looked in vain for explanation on his mother, and the 
Father Antonio, who slowly entered the cell. He moved not, as she 
unwound her slender arms, and looked up tenderly, but almost 
reproachfully, in his face. “ My love,” she said, “I am very bold; 
but it was not always thus. Do you look coldly on me? Dear, 
dear Ernest, must I remind you of our long-plighted affection? 
Are you still silent ? ‘Then I must plead the cause which has so often 
made you eloquent. I donot blush,” she said, “ to make my request ;”’ 
while a deepening blush spread over her downcast face, and completely 
belied her assertion. * Will you not understand me? Will you not 
recal the time when I should have waited like a bashful maid, to be en- 
treated like all bashful maids? then you have often called me too re- 
served. But now,’ she exclaimed, fixing her ardent and innocent gaze 
upon him, “a wife offers her hand to her husband. Dear Ernest, will 
you not take this hand?” She smiled, and held out her small white 
hand. He took her hand, he pressed it to his lips, and continued to 
hold it trembling in his own. “ My sweet Bianca,” he said, and as he 
Jooked at her the tears streamed from his eyes, “ I was prepared for 
this. I knew that you would speak as you do now. It is heart- 
breaking to see you here, to hear you speak, as I knew you would. 
I almost wish you had been less true, less like yourself. Ah, how can 
I refuse the slightest of your chaste favours! But I must be firm. We 
must part. My love, I will not speak of poverty, although the change 
would be too hard for you, a young and delicate lady, of high rank, ac- 
sustomed to affluence and to ease. But, Bianca, you are a woman; and 
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shall a tender helpless woman be doomed to pine away in dark and 
horrid caverns, whose very air is poison?” “ Alberti,” said she, with 
eager earnestness; “ have not the miners wives ?”’—“ It may be so,’ 
he replied, but those women must be poor negiected wretches, inured to 
the sorrows and hardships of their life ; they must be almost callous to 
distress.” Bianca looked at him as if she had not heard him rightly ; 
her tall figure seemed to dilate into unusual majesty ; her whole face 
beamed with intelligence as she spoke. “ And do you think, Ernest, 
that cold and deadened feeling can produce that fortitude, that patient 
heavenly. fortitude which the gospel, the spirit of God, alone i inspires ? 
Dearest, when I become your partner, the happy partner of your mi- 
sery, I think not of my woman’s weakness; (and yet I hardly believe 
that it would fail.) No; [look to another arm for strength, to him who 
now supports the burden of all his children’s sorrow. He will hear 
our prayers, and He will never forsake us. A miner’s hut may be a 
very happy home: it must be so to me, for my happiness is to remain 
with you. Would you have me wretched with my wealth and titles ? 
{ am pleading for my happiness, not so much for yours. Must I plead 
in vain P” 

It was not her language, it was the almost unearthly eloquence of 
tone and manner, that gave to the words of the Lady Bianca an effect 
which it seemed impossible to resist. When she finished speaking, her 
hand extended to Ernest, and her face, as she leaned forward, turning 
alternately to the aged Countess and the Friar, her eyes shining with 
the light of expression, and the pure blood flooding in tides of richer crim- 
son to her cheek and parted lips, lips on which a silent and trembling 
eloquence still hung, they all sat gazing on her in speechless astonish- 
ment. One sunbeam had darted through the narrow window of the 
cell, and the stream of light, as Bianca moved, at last fell upon her ex- 
tended hand. When Ernest saw the pale transparent red, which her 
slender fingers assumed, as the sunbeams shone through them, he 
thought with horror, that the blood now giving its pure clearness to 
her fair skin, and flowing so freely and freshly through her delicate frame, 
would in. the mine’s poisonous atmosphere become thick and stagnant : 
he thought how soon the lustre of her eyes would be quenched, and 
the light elastic step of youth, the life which seemed exultant in the 
slight and graceful form of Bianca, would be palsied for ever. Ernest 
was eager to speak, but the old priest interrupted him, by proposing 
that nothing should be finally settled till the evening of the fourth ensuing 
day. Then the Lady Bianca, he observed, would have had more time 
to consider the plan she had formed: and till then, the young Count 
would be permitted to remain in Vienna. “I will consent; but on 
this one condition,” said Bianca, “ that my proposal, bold as it is, 
shall not be then opposed, if, as- you say, my resolution be not changed. 
You know, dear Ernest, that I cannot change.” 

Bianca went, and with her husband, to the mines. The dismal hut 
of a workman in the mines of Idria, was but a poor exchange for the 
magnificent palace of the Count Alberti, on the banks of the Danube, 
which was now confiscated to the crown; though a small estate was given 
to the venerable and respected Countess during her life. But Bianca 
smiled with a smile of satisfied happiness, as, leaning on her husband’s 
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arm, she stopped before the hut which was to be their future home. 
Their conductor opened the door, but the Count had forgotten to stoop, 
as he entered the low door-way, and he struck his lofty forehead a 
violent blow. Bianca uttered a faint shriek, her first and only com- 
plaint in that dark mine. The alarm which Bianca betrayed at his 
accident, banished the gloom which had begun to deepen on her hus- 
band’s spirits: to remove her agitation, he persuaded himself to speak, 
and even to feel, cheerfully; and when Bianca had parted away his 
thick hair, to examine the effects of the blow, and had pressed her 
soft lips repeatedly to his brow, she said playfully, as she bent down 
with an arch smile, and looked into her husband’s face, ‘ After all, 
this terrible accident and my lamentations have not had a very bad 
effect, as they have brought back the smiles to your dear features, my 
own Ernest.” | 

The miner’s hut became daily a more happy abode; the eyes of its 
inhabitants were soon accustomed to the dim light, and all that had 
seemed so wrapt in darkness when they first entered the mines, gradu- 
ally dawned into distinctness and light. Bianca began to look with 
real pleasure on the walls and rude furniture of her too-narrow room. 
She had no time to spend in useless sorrow, for she was continually 
employed in the necessary duties of her situation; she performed with 
cheerful alacrity the most menial offices, she repaired her husband’s 
clothes, and she was delighted if she could sometimes take down from 
an old shelf, one of the few books she had brought with her. The 
days passed on rapidly; and as the young pair knelt down at the close 
of every evening, their praises and thanksgivings were as fervent. as 
their prayers. Ernest had not been surprised at the high and virtuous 
enthusiasm which had enabled Bianca to support at first all the severe 
trials they underwent, without shrinking; but he was surprised to find 
that in the calm, the dull and hopeless calm, of undiminished hardship 
her spirit never sank; her sweetness of temper and unrepining gentle- 
ness rather increased. | 

Another trial was approaching. Bianca, the young and tender 
Bianca, was about to become a mother; and one evening, on returning 
from his work, Ernest found his wife making clothes for her unborn 
infant. He sat down beside her, and sighed; but Bianca was singing 
merrily, and she only left off singing to embrace her husband with 
smiles, he thought the sweetest smiles he had ever seen. 

The wife of one of the miners, whom Bianca had visited when lying 
ill of a dangerous disease, kindly offered to attend her during her con- 
finement ; and from the arms of this woman, Ernest received his first- 
born son; the child, who, born under different circumstances, would 
have been welcomed with all the care and splendour of noble rank. 
But he forgot this, in his joy that Bianca was safe, and stole on tiptoe 
to the room where she was lying. She had been listening for his foot- 
step, and as he approached, he saw in the gloom of the chamber her 
white arms stretched towards him. “ I have been thanking God in my 
thoughts,” said Bianca, after her husband had bent down to kiss her ; 
* but I am so very weak! Dear Ernest, kneel down beside the bed, 
and offer up my blessings with your own.” Surprising strength seem- 
ed to have been given to this delicate mother, by Him “ who tempers 
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the wind to the shorn lamb ;” and she recovered rapidly from her con- 
finement: but when her infant was about a month old, Bianca began 
to fear for his health. It was a great sorrow for her to part with her 
own darling child; but she felt it to be her duty to endeavour to send 
him out of the mines, to the care of the old Countess Alberti. It was 
very hard to send him away, before he could take into the world the 
remembrance of those parents who never would behold him more, be- 
fore his first smiles had seemed to notice the love and the care of the 
mother who bore him; but Bianca did not dare to think of her sorrow- 
ful regret, for it was necessary to use every exertion to effect this sepa- 
ration, so painful to herself. She knew that the wretched inhabitants of 
the mines were dropping into the grave daily; she know that their 
lives seldom exceeded the two first years of their horrid confinement, 
and she panted with eager desire to send her pallid child to pure un- 
tainted air. 

It was at this time that Ernest, as he was at work in one of the gal- 
leries, beheld a stranger, attended by the surveyor of the mines, ap- 
proaching the place where he stood. Ernest turned away as the 
stranger passed, but he started with surprise, to hear the tones of a 
voice which he well remembered. He could not be mistaken, for the 
person spoke also with a foreign accent. At first he nearly resolved 
not to address him; but the stranger had not proceeded many steps, 
when Ernest stood before him, and exclaimed, “ Signor Everard, have 
you forgotten me?” The Italian, who had come there to examine the 
mines, did not, indeed, recognise at once, in the emaciated being who 
addressed him, the young and gallant Count Alberti, whom he had 
known at Vienna, one of the bravest and most accomplished men of 
the court. Who would not have been struck at such a contrast? Who 
could have refused to grant the request that Ernest made >—He entreated 
Everard to remove his infant from the mines, and to deliver him to the 
care of the old Countess. The generous Italian did not hesitate to 
comply with his wishes: but his heart and soul were interested in the 
cause, when Alberti conducted him to the hut, and he beheld the pale 
and slender Bianca bending over her sick infant like a drooping lily ; 
preserving in the midst of toil and misery, all the sweet and delicate 

aces of a virtuous and high-born female; and when her beseeching 
and melancholy smiles, and her voice like mournful music, pleaded for 
her infant’s life. 

The Italian left the mines immediately to seek the means of the child’s 
removal, but had no sooner reached the post-house nearest to the mines, 
than a person arrived there express from Vienna, anxiously inquiring 
if Alberti or his wife were still alive. A few hours after, another per- 
son arrived with the same haste, and on the same errand: they were, 
the one a near relation of Bianca, the other Alberti’s fellow soldier and 
most intimate friend. Pardon had at length been granted to the young 
exile, at the petition of the general officer whom he, had wounded; and 
Alberti was recalled by the Empress herself to the court of Vienna. 

The bearers of these happy tidings immediately descended into the 
maines. As they approached Alberti’s hut, the light which glimmered 
through some apertures in the shattered door, induced them to look at 
its inmates hefore they entered. Though dressed in a dark course gar- 
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ment, and wasted away to an almost incredible slightness, still enough 
of her former loveliness remained to tell them, that the pallid female 
they beheld was the young Countess ; and the heart admired her more, 
as she sat leaning over her husband, and holding up to his kisses her 
small infant, her dark hair carelessly parted, and bound round her pale 
brow, seeming to live but in her husband’s love e; than when elegance 
had vied with splendour | in her attire, when her hair had sparkled with 
diamonds ; and in full health and beauty, she had been the one gazed 
at and admired in the midst of the noblest and fairest company of 
Vienna. The door was still unopened, for Bianca was singing to her 
husband: she had chosen a song, which her hearers had last listened to in 
her own splendid saloon, on the last night she-had sung there; the soft 
complaining notes of her voice had seemed out of place there, where all 
was careless mirth and festivity ; but its tone was suited to that dark so- 
litude—it was like the song of hope in the cave of despair. 

The feelings of Bianca, as she ascended slowly in the miners’ bucket 
from the dark mine, cannot be described. She had unwillingly yielded 
to her husband’s intreeties, that she should be first drawn up; and with 
her infant in her bosom, her eyes shaded with a thick veil, and support- 
ed by the surveyor of the mines, she gradually rose tréce the horrible 
depths. The dripping damps that hung round the cavern fell upon her, 
but she heeded them not. Once she looked up at the pale pure star of 
light, far, far above her, but immediately after she bent down over her 
infant, and continued without moving or speaking. Several times the 
bucket swayed against the sides of the shaft, and Bianca shuddered, 
but her companion calmly steadied it; and at last she was lifted out upon 
the ground. She did not look up, she knelt in fervent but distracted 
prayer, till she heard the bucket which contained her husband ap- 
proaching. The chain creaked, and the bucket swung, as it stopped 
above the black abyss. Even then there was danger, the chance of 
great danger; it was necessary for [:rnest to remain immoveable; at 
the highest certainty of hope, he might yet be plunged at once into the 
yawning depths below. Bianca felt this, and stirred not; she held in her 
breath convulsively—she saw through her veil the planks drawn over 
the cavern’s mouth—she saw Ernest spring from the bucket—some one 
caught her child, as, stretching forth her arms to her husband, she fell 
senseless on the ground. 

There were many hearts that sorrowed over the departure of the 
young Alberti and his wife from the mines of Idria. The miners, with 
whom they had lived so long, had learned to love them, at a time when 
too many a heart had almost forgotten to love and to hope; had learn- 
ed from their kind words, but more, Oh! much more from their beau- 
tiful example, to shake off the dreadful bands of despair, and daily to 
seek, and to find, a peace which passeth all understanding. Ernest and 
Bianca had taught them to feel how happy, how cheerful, a thing reli- 
gion is! Was it then surprising, that, at their departure, their poor com- 
panions should crowd around them, and weep with mournful gratitude, 
as Ernest distributed among them his working tools, and the simple 
furniture of his small hut? Was it surprising, that Bianca and her hus- 
band, as they sat on the green grass, with waving trees and a cloudless 
sky above them, while the summer breeze bore with it full tides of 
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freshness and fragrance from their magnificent gardens, and they be- 
held the pure rose colour of health begin to tinge the cheek of their de~ 
licate child, was it surprising that they should turn with feelings of af- 
fectionate sorrow to the dark and dreary mines of Idria? 

I must not forget to mention, that Ernest and his wife were publicly 
reinstated in all their former titles and possessions. A short time after 
their return to Vienna, they made their first appearance at court for 
that purpose. At the imperial command, all the princes and nobles 
of Austria, gorgeously dressed, and blazing with gold and jewels, were 
assembled. ‘Through the midst of these, guiding the steps of his feeble 
and venerable mother, Alberti advanced tothe throne. A deep blush 
seemed fixed upon his manly features, and the hand which supported 
his infirm parent trembled more than the wasted fingers he tenderly 
clasped. ‘The Empress herself hung the order of the golden fleece 
round his neck, and gave into his hands the sword which he had be- 
fore forfeited; but as she did so, her tears fell upon the golden scab- 
bard: the young soldier kissed them off with quivering lips. But soon 
every eye was turned to the wife of Alberti, who, with her young child 
sleeping in her arms, and supported by the noble-minded general, who 
had obtained her husband’s pardon, next approached. Bianca had not 
forgotten that she was still only the wife of an Idrian miner, and no 
costly ornament adorned her simple dress. Not a tinge of colour had 
yet returned to her cheeks of marble paleness, and a shadowy langour 
still remained about her large hazel eyes; but her delicately shaped 
lips had almost regained their soft crimson dye, and her dark brown 
hair, confined by a single ribbon, shone as brightly as the beautiful and 
braided tresses around her. She wore a loose dress of white silk, 
adorned only with a fresh cluster of roses, (for since she had left the 
mines she was more fond than ever of flowers.) Every eye was fixed 
on her, andthe Empress turned coldly from the glittering forms beside 
her, tothe simple Bianca. Descending from the throne, Maria Theresa 
hastened to raise her ere she could kneel; and, kissing her with the ten- 
der affection of a dear and intimate friend, she led the trembling Bianca 
to the highest step of the throne. There she turned to the whole as- 
sembly, and looking like a queen as she spoke, said, “ This is the per- 
son whom we should all respect, as the brightest ornament of our court. 
This is the wife, ladies of Austria, whom I, your monarch, hold up as 
your example—whom I am proud to consider far our superior in the 
duties of a wife. Shall we not learn of her, to turn away from the 
false pleasures of vanity and splendour, and like her to act up, modest- 
ly but firmly, to that high religious principle, which proves true nobi- 
lity of soul ?—Count Alberti,” continued the Empress, “every husband 
may envy you your residence in the mines of Idria. May God bless 
you both, and make you as happy, with the rank and wrcibeh to which 
[ now fully restore you, as you were in the hut of an Idrian miner.” 
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In reference to the preceding Tale, we subjoin the following Historical account of 


THE MINES OF IDRIA. 


‘Tue quicksilver minesof Ipria are exceedingly interesting, and demand a parti- 
cular description, as they have been celebrated in natural history, reek y and ro- 
mance. The ban of Idria is a district immediately subject to the Chamber of In- 
ner Austria,and lies westward of Carniola. The town, which is small, is seated in a 
deep valley, amid high mountains, on the river of the same name, and at the bot- 
tom of so steep a descent, that its approach is a task of great difficulty, and some- 
times of danger. 


The mines were discovered in 1497 , before which time that part of the country 
was inhabited by a few coopers only, and other artificers in wood, with which the 
territory abounds. One evening, a cooper having placed a new tub under a drop- 
ping spring, to try if it would hold water, on returning next morning, found it so 
1eavy that he could scarcely move it. He at first was led by his superstition to 
suspect that the tub was bewitched; but perceiving at length a shining fluid at 
the bottom, with the nature of which he was unacquainted, he collected it, and 
proceeded to an apothecary at Laubach, who, being an artful man, dismissed 
him with a small recompense, requesting that he would not fail to bring him fur- 
ther supplies. 


The subterraneous passages of the great mine are so extensive, that it would re- 
quire several hours to pass through them. The greatest perpendicular depth, 
computing from the entrance of the shaft, is 840 feet ; but as these passages advance 
horizontally, under a high mountain, the depth would be much greater if the mea- 
sure were taken from the surface. One mode of descending the shaft is by a bucket ; 
but as the entrance is narrow, the bucket is liable to strike against the sides,or to 
be stopped by some obstacle, so that it may be readily overset. A second mode of 
descending is safer, by the means of a great number of ladders, placed obliquely, in 
a kind of a zig-zag: as the ladders, however, are wet and narrow, a person must be 
very cautious how he step to prevent his falling. In the course of the descent, 
there are several resting places, which are extremely welcome to the wearied tra- 
veller. In some of the subterraneous passages the heat is so intense, as to occa- 
sion a profuse sweat ; and in several of the shafts the air was formerly so confined, 
that several miners were suffocated by anigneous vapour, or gaseous exhalation, 
called the fire-damp. This has been prevented by sinking the main shaft deep- 
er. Near to it isa large wheel and an hydraulic machine, by which the mine is 
cleared of water. 


To these pernicious and deadly caverns criminals are occasionally banished by 
the Austrian government; and it has sometimes happened that this punishment 
has been allotted to persons of considerable rank and family. An incident of 
this nature, in the person of Count Alberti, laid the foundation of Mr. Sargent’s 
elegant dramatic poem entitled “THE MINE.” 


The Count having fought a duel with an Austrian general, against the Empe- 
ror’s command, and having left him for dead, was obliged to seek refuge in one of 
the forests of Istria, where he was apprehended, and afterwards rescued by a band 
of robbers who had long infested that quarter. With these banditta he spent nine 
months until, by a close investiture of the place in which they were concealed, 
and after a very obstinate resistance, in which the greater part of them were kil- 
led, he was taken and carried to Vienna, to be broken alive on the wheel. This 
punishment was, by the intercession of his friends, changed into that of perpetual 
confinement and labour in the mines of Idria—a sentence which, to a noble mind, 
was worse than death. Tothese mines he was accompanied by the Countess, his 
lady, who belonged to one of the first families in Germany, and who, having tried 
every means to procure her husband’s pardon without effect, resolved at length 
to share his miseries, as she could not relieve them. They were terminated, how- 
ever, by his pardon being procured by the general with whom he had fought the 
duel, on the latter being recovered from his wounds; and this nobleman, on his 
te ig to Vienna, was again taken into favour, and restored to his fortune and 
rank. 
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Ah! happy hills, ah! pleasing shade, 
Ah! fields beloved in vain, 
Where once my careless childhood stray’d, 
A stranger yet to pain! 
I feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow, 
As waving forth their cladsome wing 
My weary soul they seem to soothe, 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 
To breathe a second spring. GRAY. 


THEsE lines have been often quoted to illustrate a subject on which 
the pen of almost every writer, from the olden time to the present, has 
been employed. But the theme which dwells on early affections, is 
an heir-loom in society, and acquires additional value inits descent. It n 
is almost the only one that can universally interest. 


Age cannot weary it, or custom stale 
Its infinite variety. 


I shared in the sentiment of the poet, and his lines spontaneously broke 
from my lips as I walked forth in the morning, once more to behold 
the scenes of my youth, and to welcome again those feelings which a 
cold world can never altogether chill. The day came calmly from the 
heavens; the clouds were moving slowly on; and the sun, which had 
just risen, appeared already an emblem of that Eternal, whom, al- 
though we cannot gaze upon, we feel. The tranquillity that reigned 
above had influenced all beneath. The breath of the morning came 
full of life upon the trees, which bent their branches as if grateful for its 
freshness; at either side of my path-way a clear streamlet rippled over 
the pebbles that obstructed it; the melody of the birds sounded joy- 
ously,—the voice of nature came from many sources—and mingled 
into song. I walked on, at times gazing around on the beautiful land- 
scape that every way opened. but my heart yearned towards the 
place I was approaching, and seemed retaining its feeling to give them 
full vent—where my youthful days were passed—where I was once 
happy. Every object became more familiar as I advanced; I had al- 
ready traced many of my early haunts, and I soon reached the spot so 
dear to my memory, with which every idea of enjoyment had been long 
associated. 

[ came to the very house in which my school-boy days had passed. 
With my arms folded, my eyes fixed, my mind reverting to the past, 
contemplating the present, and wandering on the future, I gazed upon 
it. Like the feelings of my youth, it was no longer w hat it had been. 
in the possession of a new tenant, there was scarcely a trace left of its 
ancient appearance. Over the door, that had borne the name of 
iny venerable master and declared the duties of his life, a sign-post had 
been elevated to tell the passing traveller that here he might have rest. 
Corporeal objects had succeeded to mental. The motto of the mansion 
was once “ read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest,” it was now ‘ eat, 
drink, and be merry.” Jentered it. The interior mentamerphosis 
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was still more striking, and tome more melancholy. Every thing had 
undergone an alteration. I paused but a moment to examine it, and 
hastily sought the school-room. ‘The magic influence of time had con- 
verted it into a place of asse mbly for the village club; and in the morn- 
ings it was the lecture-room in which the high priest of Terpsichore 
was wont to instruct his pupils. ‘This was, indeed, a change. The 
culture of the head had given place to that of the heels; and to him, 
who once laboured to instil into the mind seeds that should spring up 
and bring forth fruit in due season, had succeeded one whose only ob- 
ject was to teach his students to turn out their toes, and to accompany 
the scrapings of his instrument with the eternal one, two, three—hop. 
I contemplated the scenes of my youth with sensations that few can 
appreciate, and none sufficiently express; forgetting for awhile, in 
dwelling on the days gone by, it was but a shadow'l grasped at, which 
mocks us the more as our feelings are awakened, and never visits us 
without leaving its sting. Yet for the moment I felt more pleasure in 
mingling with things that were not, save in the memory and in the 
imagination, than the worldling in his dearest of sensual delights. Be- 
fore me once stood the throne of my venerable tutor, from whence he 
issued his mandates and his laws, imperative as those of the Spartans, 
unalterable as those of the Medes and Persians. Here he reigned in 
absolute monarchy; the great and the little trembled at his nod; and 
his subjects, however they might murmur, dared not complain. 1 fan- 
cied him before me now—TI beheld my school-mates around his chair 
—and I was among them, once more a boy. There sat one I loved ; 
there, one I feared. Here was the tyrant of the school; and here one 
more dangerous—the master’s favourite. All were before me, bend- 
ing over their books, and I was among them, once more a boy. The 
sharp, penetrating eye of the tutor glanced over the circle; his warn- 
ing voice was heard, and the more awful sound of his cane, as it 
struck against his desk, made the attentive, careful, and the idle, stu- 
dious. Now the hum of business met my ear, and the call to exami- 
nation. Some full of confidence, others of terror, arranged themselves 
round the master’s seat. It was over. The wild uproar of dismissal, 
and then the whoop from the play-ground, aroused me from my reverie. 
[ was a boy nolonger. I went to the place where I had so often join- 
oo in the revels of my play-mates. It was no more what it then was. 
Cattle were quietly grazing there. Yet every spot of it was familiar 
to me, and I recognized every where some object that reminded me of 
joys which I have known, of happiness which I have felt. I was a 
poet in those early days, when most of the passions and feelings are 
warm, end could pen a sonnet on a fair lady’s eye, or a ballad to her 
eye-brows. For some time I went hand in hand with the Muses, and 
they strewed flowers on my path-way: but the flowers withered, the 
Muses abandoned and my mistress jilted me. So the poetic fire was 
extinguished: I descended from my Pegasus, and drank no longer of 
that Castilian stream, whose waters gave Dr. Chandler the “‘ stomach 
ach.” I now stood on the very spot, still freshin my memory, where 
my first stanzas were composed. ‘The feasts on the banks of Helicon 
were dedicated to Love and the Muses. Certain it is, that without 
raving been a Jover no one was ever a poet. Love is the soul and 
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source of poetry. It was so tome. Oh! with what feelings did I 
revert to those days when I loved, and thought not of deceit; when I 
shared my heart among the friends of my boyhood, and little dreamt 
that any would stab it to its core. 


“ But those who have lov'd, the fondest, the purest, 
Too often have wept o ‘er the dream they believ ‘d; 
And the heart that has slumber’d in friendship securest, 

Is happy, indeed, if ‘twas never deceived.” 


It was in the morning of life, when hope brightens every thing, and 
the imagination dwells fondly on joys to come. When the heart, bid- 
ding pleasure all hail! walks forth gaily, and treads only on flowers. 
There is not a shadow over its path, or a blot on the page it studies. 
All its cares are ephemeral and die before the ardour of its own light. 
But the morning is succeeded by the noon; the feelings of man are 
changed; he finds the picture he has sketched has its shadows; and 
he learns, by mournful experience, how fading and how fleeting are all 
sublunary enjoyments; that happiness is but a syren’s song, and 
charms to wound us; that pleasure is, indeed, 


“ The torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below.” 


and as the evening of life approaches he finds his hopes unrealised, his 
feelings withered, his affections betrayed, his heart broken. 

I left the abode of my youth. I could gain little intelligence from 
its new inmates; and I sought to discover the residence of some of my 
old acquaintances, in order to learn the fate of my venerable tutor, and 
to hear something of the companions of my boy hood. I had little diffi- 
culty in finding the house of one of my school-fellows. He had lost all 
recollection of me, but he willingly gave me the information he pos- 
sessed. He was the first I had seen for many years, with the exception 
of one, who was my friend at school. We met, long after our early 
intimacy, under circumstances of a melancholy nature. We were both 
men, but we had not forgotten the sentiments of our youth. When we 
did meet, in was to part soon ;—he diedin my arms. While a boy, he 
was remarkable for his pensive and almost gloomy disposition. It was 
this endeared him to me; for the countenance of sorrow always won 
me more than that of joy. ‘The heart speaks from it, and at least it 
dees not deceive. It was far from our early hauntsthat we beheld each 
other. In him the sadness of his youth had been replaced only by des- 
pair; and he was on the bed from which he never rese. It seemed to 
me that some secret grief preyed upon his heart, and it must have been 
deeply seated. He never told it to me, and I respected the cause too 
much to ask it. But when he was-dying he gave me a miniature, which 
he made me promise to bury with him in his grave. It was that of a 
female ; the features were beautiful, but sad, like his own.—The man 
I now met was one of ev ery day life, whom sorrow could scarcely touch, 
who cared little for the finer feelings of humanity, and who enjoyed 
them less. However, he told me much that I was anxious to know. 
My old master had been long dead. Before his death he had been re- 
duced almost to want, and owed all his comforts to one who had been 
his pupil. There was something very melancholy in this; but how 
ereatly was it softened, to hear that he had been led gently down the 
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hill of life by him whom he had guided up it, who had rendered his 
path-way less rugged, and removed many a thorn from his pillow; 
that the tear I wept over it, was not the only one that had glistened on 
the old man’s grave. It reminded me of the noble act of Petrarch, 
who, while in poverty himself, pawned his most valuable and indeed 
his only property, his books, to console the misery and relieve the ne- 
cessities of his old master, Convennole. I visited the church-yard 
where the good man’s ashes reposed. I stood beside the grave over 
which his grateful pupil had raised a tablet to his memory, and I re- 
peated the words engraven on it—“ may he rest in peace!” Not far 
from his bed slept one who had been his scholar. I knew his story, and 
it was a sad one. I remembered him when he was the gayest of the 
gay; when he trifled away life’s morning, and spent it in folly, though 
not in vice. He hated thought and, with him, to be serious was to be 
dull. Like Beatrice, he seemed “ born to speak all mirth, and no 
matter.” He loved—and then, like Benedict’s, “ his jesting spirit 
crept into a lutestring.” He became altered, but improved. The 
passion, w hich gave Cymon a soul, taught him that man had other en- 
joyments than basking in the sunshine. His love was prosperous and 
fortune smiled ; the smile was like the spring-blight to the flower, which 
comes tranquil as the breeze, but leaves behind it—death. Preparing 
himself for the profession of a surgeon, he studied in one of the Metro- 
politan Hospitals, and, his diploma obtained, he was to have been unit- 
ed to the object of his affections. Having been absent from the city, 
he had not seen her for some weeks. On the morning of his return 
he went to the hospital in which he studied, with his usual gay heart, 
whistling his favourite air to set care and sorrow at defiance, little 
dreaming of the precipice on which he stood ; he entered the dissecting 
room—and, beheld the body of the woman he loved. He never 
spoke; he never wept; but, from that moment reason left him, and 
he was soon in his grave at peace. She had died of a fever during his 
absence, and the circumstance that followed is of too common a nature 
to require explanation. He had not even heard of her illness; he had 
left her happy and in health; and he beheld her—it was a blessing to 
him that he was unconscious of his wretchedness. 

The day had drawn to its close before I thought of leaving the scenes 
so dear to every feeling of my heart. [had roamed about them from 
morning till almost night. There was scarcely a path of all my 
haunts which I did not again tread; even with inanimate things I had 
claimed acquaintanceship, and every tree that I remembered received 
me once more beneath its branches; there was one in particular, an old 
oak which grew in the play-ground; I plucked a leaf from it, placed it 
in my bosom, and departed from the spot, in all human probability for 
ever. 

As I passed through the village, in which a new race had sprung up, 
the usual amusements of the children were going forward; I stood and 
gazed upon them. The rhymes which I remembered so well broke 
on my ear; the little ones were dancing in thoughtless merriment, beat- 
ing time to the measure with their feet. I beheld them with envy bor- 
dering on hate, to see them so happy. It was but for an instant; my 
hetter feelings conquered, as they will always conquer, those momen- 
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tary visitings of a demon. I joined them in their song, and thought at 
every aad my heart told me too truly, 


‘T cannot feel as I have felt, or be what I have been.” 


Those few moments were to me, what a green spot is to the desert- 
tvorn traveller, which he loves to linger near, and leaves with regret. 


Let fate do her worst, there are relics of joy, 
Bright beams of the past she can never destroy ; 
= hich come in the night-time of sorrow and care, 
lo shine round the heart and make all pleasure there.” 








SLEEP.—A FRAGMENT. 


Hark! the great Abbey clock, the faithful oracle whose honest 
tongue tells the same truth to all however unwelcome, utters with so- 
lemn voice the midnight hour, and time stands tiptoe on to-morrow’s 
threshold. Thrice welcome, holy night, the joyful season of the joy- 
less; welcome to many a throbbing head, and m: iny an aching bosom. 
Now the proud sufferer, who has struggled through the day to keep his 
sorrows out of sight, forced to divide the mind against itself, to split 
the heart in two, as it were, and give one half to mirth, and one to mi- 
sery—may cast aside the mask upon the pillow, and shew his griefs to 
trusty solitude. Come, gentle Sleep, death’s beautiful brother—fairest 
phenomenon—poetical reality-—thou sweet collapsing of the weary 
spirit—thou mystery that every one knows—thou remnant of primeval 
innocence and bliss, for Adam s/ept in Paradise. To sleep—there’s 
a drowsy mellifluence in the very word that would almost serve to in- 
terpret its meaning—to shut up the set nses and hoodwink the soul—to 
dismiss the world—to escape from one’s self—to be in ignorance of our 
own existence—to stagnate upon the earth—just breathing out the 
hours, not living them—* Doing no mischief, only dreaming of it”— 
neither merry nor melancholy, something between both, and better than 
either. Best friend of frail humanity, and like all other friends best 
estimated in its loss. Who has not known the value of oblivium when- 
e’er some newly past or close impending evil has flung its giant shad- 
ows athwart the morning twilight of the soul? Who has not felt a ve- 
hement desire to retreat into insensibility; a clinging to unconscious- 
ness; a recoiling from perception; a sickly aversion from the sun’s 
brightness ; a careless contempt for the great things of the world; a de- 
bility, a lassitude, a strengthlessness of spirit. Another day is before 
us to get through as best we may; we must go forth to meet our fate: 
we have come out of a land of pleasantness and peace to engage in 
strife, and toil, and warfare. And sleep too hath its sports and i 
diversions, its wild indefinable dreams; fantastic scenes, which fancy’s 
finger sketches in the dark—distorted reflexion of the business of lite 
on the Camera-obscura of the brain. Oh! kind and blissful mockery. 
when the manacled felon, on his bed, of straw, is transported to the 
home of his innocent boyhood, and the pining and forsaken fair is hap- 
py with her fond and faithful lover—and the poor man hath abun- 
dance—and the dying man is in joyous health—and despair hath hope 
—and those that want are as though they wanted not—and they who 
weep, are as though they wept not. But the fashion of these things 
passeth away ' 





Che Shipwreck. 


‘* While memory dictates, this sad shipwreck tell ; 
then while the list’ning peasant shrinks with fear, 
And lisping infants drop the anconscious tear: 
Qh! then this moral bid their souls retain, 


All thoughts of happiness on earth are vain.” 
FALCONER 





Licut cy the breezes o’er the waters flew, 
And Heaven's wide arch was one unclouded blue, 
As the bright sun a burst of glory gave, 

Then slowly sinking, kiss’d the Western wave ; 
On the horizon is a distant sail, 

That spreads her snowy bosom to the gale ; 
But late a speck, she seem’d to mock the eye, 
And fade between the water and the sky, 

And now the breezes wing her speed so fast, 

A flag is seen to flutter from the mast ; 

Her size—her sails may be descried—and now 
Her peopled gallery and golden prow. 


Oh! many a wish, and many arising care, 
And many a joy, and many a hope is there ; 
For in that ship, the father, husband, friend, 
full anxiously await their travel’s end ; 
And some are leaning o'er the vessel’s side, 
Straining their eyes along the heaving tide 
To where the distant shore is seen to lie 
Like a dim cloud, that rises in the sky ; 
And some stand musing, as they pensive view 
The flying ship divide the water's blue, 
And, while they mock the white and rushing foam, 
Their thoughts are busy, and their hearts are home 
Now in the East, as daylight dies a-pace, ' 
The moon arises in majestic grace, 
And o’er the waves she flings a path of light ; 
How many gaze—and gazing a the sight! 
For Oh! that orb where’er it may arise, 
From Northern waves, or in far Southern skies, 
Wherever thought can soar on fancy’s wing, 
A thousand fond remembrances will bring. 
Then Oh! how dear when, after years of toil, 
W ith hearts elate we hail our native soil ; 
How doubly dear that lovely light to view, 
Shining o'er hills where first our breath we drew ' 


Such thoughts are in the ship—and many more 
Of fonder framing—while the wish’d for shore 
Grows more and more distinct ; and fancy sees 
Beyond the bound of human vision—trees, 

And flocks, and groves—and many a spot 

Of former happiness—his shelter’d cot, 

Where the sweet odour of the wild-rose hedge, 
With honey-suckles, fence the garden's edge, 

One views enraptur’d—while his blooming boy, 
A father’s hope and pensive mother’s joy, 
Another sees—for an aged parent here, 

Along a sun-burnt cheek, there rolls a tear, 
That checks the rising hope, and turns it into fear— 
\bstracted there, apart from all the rest, 

With eyes uptarn’d, his arms upon his breast, 
An anxious ton takes his silent stand, 


4nd now he views the moon, and now the distant land 
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The Shipwreck. 


Thus muses each, as lightly bounds along 

The gallant vessel to the steersman’s song , 
While the rough sailors, at a harmless play, 

Sit in a group, and laugh the time away. 

But lo! a sudden gloom involves the sky, 

The fav’ring breeze has dropp'd, a calm is nigh,— 
The ocean swells—the gentle waves no more 
Bound lightly on to waft the bark to shore : 
Struck in her flight, she flaps her canvas wings, 
And reels and staggers, while her cordage rings 
Against the creeking mast— the seamen stand 
Amaz’d, confounded—from his guiding hand 

The pilot feels the useless rudder fly ; 

Again he grasps it as he lifts his eye, 

And looks around him to consult the sky. 

A black spot rising in the North he spies, 

‘*‘ All hands aloft! Strike ev'ry sail!” he cries : 
And while he speaks th’ affrighted sea-bird flies, 
Screaming along the deep, to where her nest 

Lies in the distant rocks, far to the dark’ning West. 


And now big drops descend—and, gathering fast, 
That black cloud moves along—a moaning blast 
Howls o’er the waves—oh, down with ev'ry sail ; 
That boding blast foreruns the coming gale, 

It comes! It bursts! Wildly the waves arise, 
And flash and foam—again the vessel flies 
With double speed—in vain the pilot tries 

To check her wild career—she scorns his hand 
And madly rushes to the fatal land ; 

While pe Be grew the Heavens, and not a speck 
Of blue is there—now from the crowded deck 
The signal gun is fir’d—'twas heard on shore, 
And some could see the flash—but the deep roar 
Of waves were such, so thick the gloom around, 
They deem’d them fancy, both the flash and sound. 


‘‘ Breakers a head !” Oh! what a cry is there ! 
Allis confusion, horror and despair. 
Crash comes a mast, and, with the fall it gave, 
Three gallant men are swept into the wave. 
In speechless terror some are seen to stand, 
Others with arms outstretch’d look to the land, 
As if imploring aid—while, raving wild, 
A frantic father calls upon his child. 
A mother, next him, fill’d with deep alarms, 
Has two sweet babies lock’d within her arms ; 
The savage waves have mark'd them for their prey, 
And now the loveiiest is swept away ; 
She, screaming, quits her hold to catch her hope, 
And all three perish !—Clinging to a rope 
Are half drown’d wretches seen—and now the deck 
Presents the wild confusion of a wreck ; 
The rushing billows pour on either side, 
Sweeping off all into the roaring tide. 
There one with clinched hands despairing raves, 
And curses Heaven, to send such winds and waveze, 
And he so near his home—on bended knee 
Another prays in fervent agony ; 
While one with vacant eye seems lost, in fear, 
An idot laugh is rung into his ear; 
Some hurry to a boat—embracing here 
Are friends about to part—while mutely there, 
Fast clinging to each other, sit a pair, 
A miserable pair! on her pale brow, 
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That lies upon her lover's bosom, now 

The damps of death are gath’ring fast—while he 
As if he knew how useless it would be 

To stay her flutt’ring life, does nothing more 
Than gaze upon her marble face. The shore! The shore ! 
Some cry aloud—that instant comes a shock, 
‘The vessel headlong dashes on a rock, 

And splits asunder! Nothing more is heard, 

Save the wild screaming of the startled bird, 
Whose rest was broken thus,—no human call 
Arises from the deep,—one cry was all 

That follow’d from the shock,—yet by the light 
Of the pale struggling moon, from yondg@ height, 
In the black waves below, were seen a few 

Of that once stately ship’s devoted crew 
Contending with their fate—alas ! in vain ; 

For while they strive the butting rocks to gain, 
The waves pursued—they dropt with those to go 
Already buried in the deep below. 


What, buried all! And is it come to this ? 
Oh,. where are now those dreams of promised bliss ? 
Those fond delusive hopes ? all past and gone ? 
And does there not survive a lonely one ? 
A half drown’d wretch, who did not vainly strive, A 
Thrown on the beach escap'd,—yet scarce alive 
To tell the dismal tale, and sadly bear 
A husband’s blessing to a widow’s ear, 
A friend’s remembrance, or with tears to tell 
A father’s dying words—a lover’s last farewell ? 
No! buried all: for vale, and pleasant grove, 
And smiling home and dear faeces love, 
And tender wife, and playful prattling child, 
And hedge of rose, and honeysuckle wild, 
Succeeds a cold damp grave—a long, long sleep 
Within the lonely chambers of the deep. 


Che Puoramids. 


How futile are all our efforts to evade the obliterating hand of time! 
As I traversed the dreary wastes of Egypt, on my journey to Grand 
Cairo, I stopped my camel for a while, and contemplated in awful ad- 
miration, the stupendous pyramids. An appalling silence prevailed 
around: such as reigns in the wilderness when the tempest is hushed, 
and the beasts of prey have retired to their dens. The myriads, that 
had once been employed in rearing these lofty mementoes of human 
vanity, whose busy hum once enlivened the solitude of the desart, had 
all been swept from the earth by the irresistible arm of death; all were 
mingled with their native dust: all were forgotten. Even the mighty 
names which these sepulchres were designed to perpetuate, had long 
since faded from remembrance; history and tradition afford but vague 
conjectures, and the pyrzrcids imparted a humiliating lesson to the can- 
didate for immortality; Alas! alas! said I to myself, how mutable 
are the foundations on which our proudest hopes of future fame are re- 
posed. He who imagines he has secured to himself the mead of death- 
less renown, indulges in deluded visions, which only bespeak the vanity 
of the dreamer. ‘The storied obelisk, the triumphant arch, the swel- 
ling dome, shall crumble into dust, and the names they would preserve 
mo nem, shall often pass away, before their own duration is accom- 
plished. 
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Extracted from the minutes of a voyage round the world, in the years 
1816, 1819, by M. De Roquerrui, an officer in the French 


Marine. 

* Tne north-west coast is generally formed by a chain of high moun- 
tains, which extend from New Mexico, and, stretching to the north- 
west, approach the shores of the ocean. These shores themselves, and 
those of the adjacent islands, are generally steep. Queen Charlotte’s 


Islands are an exception, at least those near the branch: of the sea call-_ 


ed Masset. The land in this part is different from what is generally 
seen on the north-west coast; it is low, gently sloping, without either 
those steep rocks or indentations which are elsewhere so frequent ; the 


foliage of the trees has a less sombre tint, and the whole appearance of 


the country is much less rude: the inhabitants, too, are the finest men 
on the north-west coast. In their persons, and every thing belonging 
to them, there is an appearance of opulence and neatness superior to 
what has been hitherto ohserved: they reside in large villages, parti- 
cularly remarkable for the colossal figures which decorate the houses 
of the principal inhabitants, and the gaping mouths of which serve as 
doors. Above the largest of these villages there is a fort, the parapet 
of which is covered with a fine turf, and surrounded by a palisade, in 
good condition. 

Itomtchou, the principal chief of Masset, came on board with his 
three wives, ar : was so satisfied with the reception given him, that he 
wished to change names with M. Roquefeuil; who, to oblige him, be- 
cause he could not pronounce the whole name, made the diminutive 
Roki. They conversed by means of a native of Skitigats, one of the 
principal of Queen Charlotte’s Island, named Intchortge, who made 
himself well understood in English, and piqued himself on having the 
manners of Boston; for the inhabitants of this coast, who have hardly 
any intersourse except with the ships of that city, consider Boston as 
the capital of the civilized world. 

The inhabitants of Friend’s Cove (Anse des Amis,) are always at 
war with their neighbours : they probably have been, and perhaps still 
are, Antropophagi. It is only to the Europeans that they show any 
good-will. ‘Their chiefs, who are at the same time their high-priests, 
call themselves relations of the sun. ‘The members of their families, to 
the third degree, form the class of patricians under the name of Tahis 
Calati: the others, who are a kind of slaves, are called Mitschimis. 
The miserable half naked chiefs of these hungry tribes, dirty inhabit- 
ants of smoky and filthy huts, are as proud of their illustrious origin 
as the first potentates of the civilized world; and it is a frequent sub- 
ject of their conversation, ‘Their wives and daughters participate in 
this pride. : 

A wife is not to be had but by making presents to her relations. The 
poor Mitschimis are for the most part obliged to live in celibacy; 
While there, as on the whole north-west coast, the plurality of wives is 
the privilege of the chiefs and nobles. Very different from the South- 
Sea islanders, the women of this country behave with great modesty. 
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The dialect of Noutka is full of consonants and aspirations ; which, 
however, are not so harsh as in the languages of the northern part of 
the coast,—‘ in which (says the author,) there are sounds resembling 
the kind of hissing that cats make when angry: we frequently met 
with terminations in ¢z, t/, or tzl, as in the Mexican. This little tribe. 
is indolent, poor, and weak 1 but they are generally pretty sensible, 


inclined to ’ good, and grateful for kindnesses. 
I: unfortunately appears that it is now much more dangerous to deal 


with the Indians of the north-west coast, since they have become ac- 
quainted with the Europeans, and have obtained fire-arms. M. Ro- 
quefeuil relates various instances of their having attacked European 
ships. He himself made an agreement, at the Russian settlement of 
New Archangel, with Mr. Heigmeister, the governor; according to 
which the Russian Company was to furnish him with thirty baidaires, 
for the purpose of taking sea-otters. Each baidare was to be manned 
with two Kodiak hunters; the whole under the superintendance of two 
agents: the produce was to be equally divided, and an indemnity of 
200 piastres paid for every Kodiak who should lose his life in an attack 
from the Indians.. With every prospect of success, M. Roquefeuil pro- 
ceeded to the north-west part of the Prince-of-Wales’s Island. Hav- 
ing reconnoitered the country for several leagues round, and found no 
signs of population, the Kodiaks were landed, and even allowed to 
bivouac on shore. Some Indians, but in small numbers, showed them- 
selves from time to time, to sell their furs. On the 18th of June, 1818. 
the Indians suddenly disappeared; which exciting Mr. R.’s suspicions. 
he resolved not to let the Kodiaks pass that night on-shore: but, not 
thinking there could be any fear of the Indians during the day, he de- 
ferred recalling the Kodiaks till the evening. However about noon. 
walking alone at some distance from the camp he was surprised at 
hearing a musket-shot, immediately succeeded by a brisk and continued 
discharge. Judging, therefore, that the Indians must have attacked 
the camp, he was proceeding in that direction; but, seeing the Kodiaks 
fly without resistance, in complete disorder, he thought it necessary to 
provide for his personal safety, and called to the boat which had 
brought him on-shore, and had not yet reached the ship; but he was 
not heard: he therefore undressed, and threw himself into the sea, with 
his watch in his mouth. 

Meantime the ship fired upon the Indians, and sent out the long- 
boat, which steered first towards the camp, but, perceiving M. Roque- 
feuil, turned aside, and reached him not far from shore. It was soon 
received by a very brisk fire from the Indians, which it returned. “J 
made an unsuccessful attempt to get »into the boat, in which I per- 
ceived several persons that were wounded; unwilling to detain the 
boat under the fire of the Indians, who were very numerous, and see- 
ing ne Kodiak to assist on that side, I ordered it to stand off, without 
losing time to take me up. I kept close to it as it retired, firing to- 
wards the camp, and got in when it could stop without danger. Ot 
the seven men on-board, four were wounded, two of them only 
slightly. The result of this unfortunate affair was, that of the forty 
seven Kodiaks who were in the camp at the moment of the attack, 
“twenty were killed, twenty-five escaped by swimming, or were saved 
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by our boats, and two were missing, supposed to be drowned. Of the 
twenty-five who escaped the massacre, twelve were wounded, most of 
them very severely. ‘The Indians, it seems, had approached under 
the cover of a wood, and suddenly fell upon the Kodiaks, who were 
. lulled in the most perfect security: they were all killed by musket-shot, 
and most of them had several wounds.” 

It is indispensable to employ the greatest prudence in the commu- 
nications with the natives of the north-west coast. Vancouver, and 
all the navigators who first visited them, experienced their hostile and 
perfidious dispositions, which have been only encreased by the means of 
destruction which the possession of fire-arms has put into their power. 
Though their confidence is augmented in the same proportion, they 
never attack but by surprize. Ten or twelve American vessels have 
been attacked by them in this manner at different times; most of them 
suffered considerable loss, and two were seized and carried off about 
twelve years ago. 

Capt. Todd, of the American ship Tonquin, after having re-victual- 
led the establishment on the Columbia, where he had lost a boat and 
several men by his obstinacy and rashness, was killed by the Indians, 
subjects of Maconina, at an anchoring-place under Woody Point. 
The second catastrophe, at Clayoquot, was also caused by imprudence. 
Wicananich had gained the confidence of the capt. the latter being very 
eager to take advantage of a breeze to leave the port, where he had 
been detained by contrary winds, the chief offered. to send some of his 
people on-board to assist him: the captain having been so incautious as 
to receive these perfidious auxiliaries, they suddenly fell upon the crew, 
and killed or wounded the captain and most who were on deck. For- 
tunately, the chief mate and some of the crew had time to take refuge 
in their quarters, where their sick comrades were, and escaped the first 
fury of the attack, as well as those who were employed in loosening 
the sails; these latter made such good use of the balls that were kept in 
the round top, that they enabled their comrades to sally from their re- 
retreat, and act offensively. ‘These brave men, after extraordinary ef- 
forts, repulsed their perfidious enemies; and, having procured arms, 
entirely drove them from the vessel. The ship having run aground 
during the unequal contest, the remainder of the brave crew abandoned 
it in the night, and arrived safely in the long-boat at Columbia. 

Some visits, which M. Roquefeuil made to the islands of the Great 
Ocean, have procured some new information, of which the following re- 
mark on the Marquesas Islands is an instance. The isle of Oevahoa, 
the most fertile of this Archipelago, where M. Roquefeuil procured 
4000 lbs. of sandal-wood, possesses a kind of bards, who go to the 
neighbouring islands to sing their poems to very monotonous airs, 
which have much resemblance to church-music. They accompany 
their voice either by clapping their hands, and striking on different 
parts of their body, or with large drums, which appear to be their only 
instruments. These concerts procure them numerous presents. For 
these fetes there is inevery valley a rectangular space, from a hundred 
to a hundred and thirty yards long, and from twenty-five to thirty broad, 
surrounded by a parapet, breast high, ten feet thick ; often bordered with 
a row of trees, and surrounded by avenues, which afford pleasant walks.’ 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 





From Dr. Thacher’s Military Journal of the Revolution. 


AFFECTING MEMOIR OF CAPTAIN NATHAN HALE. 


“Ir is with the highest degree of satisfaction,” says Dr. Thacher, 
‘“‘ that I am enabled to copy the following interesting narrative, vouched 
by Major-General Hull, of Newton, from Hannah Adams’s history of 
New-England. Let the reader draw the striking contrast between the 
conduct of the Royalists and the Americans, on an occasion when the 
duties of humanity and benevolence, were equally and imperiously 
demanded.” / 

“ The retreat of General Washington, left the British in complete 
possession of Long-Island. What would be their future operations, 
remained uncertain. ‘To obtain information of their situation, their 
strength, and future movements, was of high importance. For this 
purpose General Washington applied to Colonel Knowlton, who com- 
manded a regiment of light infantry, which formed the van of the 
American army, and desired him to adopt some mode of gaining the 
necessary information. Col. Knowlton communicated this request to 
Captain Hale, of Connecticut, who was then a Captain in his regiment. 
This young officer, animated by a sense of duty, and considering that 
an opportunity presented itself by which he might be useful to his 
country, at once offered himself a volunteer for this hazardous service. 
He passed in disguise to Long-Island, examined every part of the Bri- 
tish army, and obtained the best possible information respecting their 
situation and future operations. 

“In his attempt to return he was apprehended, carried before Sir 
William Howe ; and the proof of his object was so clear, that he frank- 
ly acknowledged who he was, and what were his views. 

“ Sir William Howe at once gave an order to the provost-marshal, 
to execute him the next morning. 

“ The order was accordingly executed in a most unfeeling manner, 
and by as great a savage as ever disgraced humanity. A Clergyman, 
whose attendance he desired, was refused him; a bible for a moment’s 
devotion was not procured, though he requested it. Letters, which, 
on the morning of his execution, he wrote to his mother, and other 
friends, were destroyed; and this extraordinary reason given by 
the provost-marshal, “ that the rebels should not know that they had 
a man in their army, who could die with so much firmness. 

** Unknown to all around him, without a single friend to offer him 
the least consolation, thus fell as amiable and as worthy a young 
man as America could boast, with this as his dying observation, “ that 
he only lamented that he had but one life to lose for his country.” 
How superior to the dying words of Andre! Though the manner of 
his execution will ever be abhorred by every ‘friend to humanity and 
religion, yet there cannot be a question, but that the sentence was con- 
formable to the rules of war, and the practice of nations in similar cases. 

“ It is, however, a justice due to the character of Capt. Hale, to observe, 
that his motives for engaging in this service, were entirely different from 
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those which generally influence others in similar circumstances. Neither 
expectation of promotion nor pecuniary reward, induced him to this 
attempt. A sense of duty, a hope that he might in this way be useful 
to his country, and an opinion which he had adopted, that every kind 
of service necessary to the public good, became honourable by being 
necessary, were the great motives which induced him to engage in an 
enterprize, by which his connexions lost a most amiable friend, and his 
country one of its most promising supporters. 

“ The fate of this unfortunate young man excites the most interesting 
reflections. 

“To see such a character, in the flower of youth, cheerfully tread- 
ing inthe most hazardous paths, influenced by the purest intentions, 
and only emulous to do good to his country, without the imputation of 
a crime, fall a victim to policy, must have been wounding to the feel- 
ings even of his enemies. 

* Should a comparison be drawn between Major Andre and Captain 
Haft, injustice would be done to the latter, should he not be placed on 
an equal ground with the former. While almost every historian of 
the American revolution, has celebrated the virtues and lamented the 
fate of Andre, Hale has remained unnoticed, and it is scarcely known 
that such a character ever existed. 

“ To the memory of Andre his country has erected the most magni- 
ficent monuments, and bestowed on his family the highest honours 
and most liberal rewards. ‘To the memory of Hale, not a stone has 
been erected, nor an inscription to preserve his ashes from insult.” 


Notre. Captain Nathan Hale died in 1776. At the time of his lamented exit, 
he was very little, if at all, above the age of 24. He graduated at Yale College, in 
1773. The transcriber and communicator of the article above for its present use, 
was his classmate there, and very intimate with him. Though at the distance ot 
half a century, he retains a distinct and vivid remembrance of his intelligent, 
benignant countenance ; his frank, unassuming demeanor; and the high grade of 
his moral and intellectual worth. 

Strange it is, passing strange, that so little regard has been paid to the memory 
of that juvenile hero and martyr in the American cause. 


1 @@O-- 


ANECDOTE. 


“ I am credibly informed,” says Dr. Thacher in his Military Jour- 
nal, “ that the following anecdote occurred on the day of signing the 
Declaration. Mr. Harrison, a delegate from Virginia, is a large portly 
man; Mr. Gerry, of Massachusetts, is slender and spare. A little time 
after the solemn transaction of sigying the instrument, Mr. Harrison 
said smilingly to Mr. Gerry, “ when the hanging scene comes to be ex- 
hibited, I shall have the advantage over you, on account of my size. It 
will be over with me ina moment, but you will be kicking in the air 
half an hour after I am gone.” 
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For the New-York Monthly Magazine. 


Havine formed .a design of intruding myself upon the public, by 
means of certain periodical essays, intended to embrace literature and 
belles lettres generally, and having upon much reflection, found no 
more suitable character in which to make my debut, than that of a 
Critic, in the ancient acceptation of the term, I applied a few days 
since to a friend, who has the reputation of extraordinary knowledge 
of the world, for a piece by way of editorial prolegomena. The fol- 
lowing I have just received, and communicate in statu quo to the 
reader. 

“ It may seem necessary to give some account of the motives which 
prevailed in my choice of character and title. It shall be done as 
candidly as possible. From the earliest period of my recollection, it has 
been my constant and predominant desire to obtain a share in the 
favour of the public—that favour which is so liberally bestowed upon 
satyrists, play writers and novelists, while sterling merit has been suf- 
fered to live neglected and despised. Such being ‘the nature of the ob- 
ject, the wish may to a few odd, old fashioned souls, appear absurd ; 
but I am fully confident that the majority of our enlightened country- 
men (perhaps I might say, of mankind) will rather be disposed to 
agree and applaud it. For who would not rather live applauded and 
esteemed, though it required a sacrifice of taste, honeur and principle, 
than waste away his existence in pining obscurity, merely to receive 
the praise of the few, who still retain an old fashioned regard to honour 
and religion ? And as for learning, nobody who wishes to make a 
figure in the world would think of that. Such then being my desire, 
many and serious have been my meditations on the surest and most 
speedy means of accomplishing it. 

‘* At one time, I had resolved to devote myself to a six months study 
of the most approved manufacturers of plays, that by selecting and 
transcribing, | might compose from their most nonsensical, galimathic 
and bathic passages, with the addition of a few slang phrases, a popular 
tragedy ; but this was rejected as too laborious. ‘Then I determined to 
read a dozen volumes of the most popular pathetic sermons, that by 
holding forth in some tabernacle or conventicle, I might attain to pub- 
lic favour ; but from this I was dissuaded by a candid friend, who re- 
presented that my voice and stature were not quite suited to the public 
taste. Another time, I was busily engaged in preparing myself for the 
editorial office, by studying the most rancorous controversial writers 
(especially religious) for improvement in style, and for matter, commit- 
ting to memory the presidential messages of former days, and acquaint- 
ing myself with the personal defects of my brethren in office; but in 
this | was disappointed, for not having signalized my talents in any 
caucus, quarrel, or forensic debate, no leader of a faction could be 
found, who would furnish the “ siller’’ to set my pen in motion. Va- 
rious have been my other speculations; law, physic, and the languages, 
have all engaged my attention, and been rejected for sundry moment- 
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ous reasons. At length in a lucky moment, criticism occurred to me 
as the vehicle of popular applause, for which I had so long been seek- 
ing. A little reflection convinced me that [ had at length hit upon the 
: identical requisite, and, without talent, with no extraordinary learning, 
) and not a grain of taste or wit, here am I“ a Critic.” Start not! gen- 
tle reader in the apprehension that one so feebly provided for so great 
an office, must inevitably come to ruin and disgrace. Is talent neces- 
sary to one whose dull and solitary pursuits tend only to the elucida- 
tion of the ideas of others, or at most to applaud or decry their writ- 
ings in a haughty, bitter, prosaic treatise? Is greater learning than 
is comprehended in an ordinary skill in the arts of reading and writing, 
necessary to compose an article, the exordivm of which may be stolen 
‘ from the Spectator, or some such periodical publication, the body form- 
ed of extracts from the work to be applauded or decried, and the pe- 
roration filled with silly flattery or harsh invective ? Is taste necessary 
to the examination of a work, the fate of which has been determined 
before the critic’s eye had glanced along a single line? The answer to 
these questions must evince to all, that criticism affords an opportunity 
of obtaining public favour infinitely more eligible than the drama, the 
pulpit, the newspaper, or the bar, since neither time, nor study, nor 
character, nor expense, are requisite to form a perfect critic; and that 
the station is equally superior in its positive merits, is plain, since none 
have greater opportunities for the exercise of flattery, insolence and 
nonsensical parade of learning or affectation of wit, than the experi- 
enced critic.” 
“¢ Such being my object and design, the public are hereby notified, 
» that a perfect conformity to the same must be expected, so that nei- 
ther method, erudition, nor common sense, shall regulate my subsequent 
essays, but on the contrary, the most fashionable and elegant accom- 
plishments of a Critic shall season every page.” 
Such are the sentiments of my friend respecting the office I am 
| about to undertake. Although he has thought fit to embellish his 
piece with sundry exaggerations, &c. I judged it convenient to lay it 
before the public, verbatim, as proceeding from one whom all allow to 
be well acquainted with the duties and accomplishments of a Critic. 
Being myself ofa different and reserved disposition, I have but little ac- 
: quaintance with the public, or its likes or dislikes, consequently I am 
unable to judge of the correctness of the statement of my worthy friend, 
or to vouch for their accuracy. This much I know, that if all the 
qualifications he so learnedly enumerates be absolutely necessary to 
serve the public approbation, I have great reason to fear that my hum- 
ble endeavors will be regarded with an unfavourable, if not absolutely 
condemning, eye. | 
Hitherto, I confess, I had looked upon a perfect Critic as the noblest 
of mankind. Free from prejudice or passions, and all the little ties 
that connect the human with the brute creation, he is enabled by his 
superior talents, judgment, and acquirements, to look down on the rest 
of men, as grovelling far beneath him. Lost in pursuits tending to the 
benefit of mankind, he is freed as much as possible from the chains of 
flesh and sense, and devoted to the culture of the noblest part of man, 
the intellectual principle. If his labours are devoted to subjects ab- 
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struse and little studied by the mass of men, it. adds to the dignity of 
his employment, the utility of which is not the less because it is not 
immediately apparent. And however trifling or unimportant his sub- 
jects may appear to the vulgar herd, they have an important tendency 
to the prosperity of literature in general, and are calculated to sharpen 
and invigorate the faculties of the student. 

Should I be able to acquire the least pretension to this venerable title, 
it would more than repay the labours of a life (though but a short one, 


yet) not idly spent. U. 


-- +» @@e+-- 


For the New-York Monthly Magazine. 


Reflections 


On natural and accidental events which occurred during the past year. 


Ir is perhaps, one of the most improving efforts of the human under- 
standing, to recal to remembrance past remarkable occurrences—to 
contrast their causes with their effects, and to reap instruction and im- 
provement from both. 

Should we be inclined at present to reflect on the wonderful vicissi- 
tudes, which almost every part of the Globe has experienced, (in a 
greater or less degree,) during the last century, we must be thoroughly 
convinced of the instability of all human institutions, not only to 
afford happiness, but even the security of a supply-to the- most press- 
ing wants of nature, even to those who have filled the most exalted 
and elevated situations, and who might have been supposed secure 
against every shock of misfortune. But leaving this extensive field 
for more able pens, it is my design to call your attention at present, 
now that the year has drawn to a close, to consider some of the re- 
markable events which have taken place in that short period, or at 
least within the last fifteen months. 

In the month of August, 1822, the people of Antioch were alarmed 
by a succession of shocks of Earthquakes which spread terror and des- 
truction amongst them; in many instances the ground opening, and 
swallowing up houses with their terrified inhabitants, who were thus 
called into the immediate presence of their God, without an instant 
of time for preparation: we, realizing their dreadful situation, may learn 
(in some degree) the thankfulness we owe to a protecting Providence 
who has hitherto perserved us from similar visitations. 

In October of the same year, the Islanders of Batavia were visited by 
a dreadful volcanic eruption, in which it is supposed more than 4000 
persons perished, and the terrified survivors lived but to lament the des- 
truction of all their hopes, and to mingle their tears and lamentations 
with each other. 

In Nov. of the same year, Valparaiso and its vicinity, were visited 
by frequent shocks of earthquake for more than two months in succes- 
sion : in the first of these, Valparaiso was nearly destroyed, the sur- 
rounding country much damaged, and many lives lost. 
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At Canton, last December, 12,000 houses and stores were destroyed 
by fire, in which many persons perished, with immense toss of pro- 
perty ; (by the way) the proclamation which this drew from the 
Governor of Canton, deserves to be noticed as a most unique produc- 
tion, in which he commiserates deeply with the sufferers, begging them 
not to be discouraged but to raise themselves from their despondency, 
and assuring them of the protection and pity of their God and their 
Emperor. 

In March, 1823, at Constantinople, 8000 houses were burnt. In 
this same month the Island of Sicily was most dreadfully shaken by 
an earthquake. Vesuvius at the same time, exhibiting great agitation, 
and throwing up occasionally its internal horrors of fire and smoke, lava 
and ashes, and keeping the alarmed inhabitants in a continual state ot 
agitation. 

In May, at New-Orleans, and for many miles up the Mississippi, great 
damage was sustained by the over-flowing of the waters, the levees be- 
ing so much broken at one time as to threaten New-Orleans with de- 
struction. 

In May, at a place called Bazar, in the government of Calcutta, 100 
houses were consumed, in which three females were known to have pe- 
rished, and in all probability other lives might have fallen victims to 
the destructive element, who were not known. 

In June a shock of an earthquake was experienced at Bath, ( Me.) 
On the same day at Callao, on the Pacific, and the shores near Valpa- 
raiso, a sudden rising of the sea, accompanied with a dreadful gale of 
wind, did immense damage to the shipping along that coast, and many 
lives were Jost amid the ruined habitations : destroyed by the impetu- 
ous rushing of the waters through the vallies. 

This fall (1823) great damage and destruction have taken place by 
fires which originated in the woods, and which continued (in conse- 
quence of the drought) for several weeks, and running over a large ex- 
tent of country, destroyed in its progress every thing which it met 
with: farms, orchards, fences, and cattle, in many instances fell an 
indiscriminate prey to this destructive scourge, particularly about 
Wiscasset. | . 

To this extensive catalogue of natural and accidental calamities, may 
be added the sickness and mortality which has prevailed this summer 
and fall, in many parts of the middle, southern, and western States. 
especially at Natches on the Mississippi, and at Marietta, on the Ohio. 

When we reflect on this vast increase to the usual mortality attend- 
ant on our species ; and at the same time keep in mind, how very many 
of those who die the common death of all men, are in an unprepared 
state, how will our hearts sink within us, at those thousands of souls. 
who, by one or other of these awful calamities, were hurried unprepared, 
without a moment—into Eternity. Cold must be the heart that can 
refuse (not only commiseration for the sufferers) but sincere heartfelt 
gratitude to that gracious God who has surrounded us with mercies, 
both public and private—who has blessed the year with its increase, 
and caused the vallies to laugh and sing, who has kept evil both from 
us and our dwellings; and who causes the light of His countenance to 
shine upon us, in the dispensation of the gospel of his Son. How very 
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many of these aflilicted people were Heathen, who were never blessed 
with those exalted privileges which we enjoy, of preparing for a future 
lite. Yetthe God of all the earth ewid/ do right ; and the poor Heathen, who 
obeys the light of his conscience, will undoubtedly fare far better ‘than 
we Christians, who having, the pure light of the Christian dispensation, 
live too often in an utter disregard of its commands. May we all en- 
deavour to improve our privileges, lest the days of our visitation, 
may algo come and find us unprepared. M. 








Che fHoralist. 


From the New-York American. 


“<*Tis your's, unmov ‘d, to sever and to meet ; 
No pledge i is sacred, ond no home is sweet.’ 
CAMPBELL. 


I frequently see advertisements for board, “where there are no chil- 
dren.’ If 1 had the right kind of talents I should like to laugh at such 
young men, for young I will suppose them to be.—I think if I were to 
advertise for board, a new thing would be seen under the sun. It 
should run thus—* Board wanted in a genteel family, where there are 
nine or ten small children.” Such a sight always stirs my blood agree- 
ably; and even though the lively little rogues may not always jook 
tidy and behave like men, I am not at once disgusted with them, but 
amuse myself with testing and comparing their talents and various in- 
clinations, anticipating the day when they shall come forward upon 
the busy theatre of life, to add to the renown of the country, and con- 
tribute to the sum of human enjoyment. In such a family, if I were a 
bachelor, I think I could occasionally spend an hour in a way that 
would keep my heart w arm—smooth the rough points of my temper, 
and simplify my feelings: for it is no small] part of my philosophy 
to follow nature, and cultivate the genuine and spontaneous sensibili- 
ties of humanity. 

Those young men who lose the joys and benefits of home, and are 
early separated from the sanctity of the family board, very soon 
manifest the privation in ungentle and unaccommodating tempe ri 
disrelish for children, and a contempt of the thousand little enchant- 
ments made on purpose for social life, and which constitute the bliss, 
and lighten the cares of the domestic man. But this contempt of fam- 
ily joys, and this sickly disgust which secludes men from the appro- 
priate duties and pleasures of manhood is all flummery. What more 
noble object of ambition can fill the mind, than the education of a fa- 
mily ? Is it not an elevated purpose, worthy of the purest heart and 
brightest talents? To the discreet.and virtuous of the female sex, we 
must look for the moral excellence of mankind. Let such women 
despise and reject the selfish “ lily-livered” dandies, whose hearts feel 
no generous throb, and whose cares are bounded by the cravings of 
their own distempered fancies. The man whose leisure hours have 
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been spent at the Porter-House and the Theatre, will ‘not long be 
charmed with the novelty and bliss of a woman’s love. He will soon 
leave the refinements and seclusion of her parlour, for the bustle and 
variety of the Coffee-House ; and even the lisping cherubs who claim 
his ear with the melting title of “ father” will not secure his attention, 
and fix his love at home. But it is consolatory to know that when 
men are degenerate and neglect their offspring, the tender and assidu- 
ous mother still keeps her watch over the infant’s slumbers ; instills 
the first lessons of religion and virtue—guides and corrects the way- 
wardness of youth, and with increased concern and exhaustless love, 
follows her immortal charge.into manhood, and commends to Heaven. 
Women form the characters of men, and exert a powerful influence 
upon the virtue and elevation of the human kind, through every stage 


of existence, from the cradle to the tomb. When the female part of 


creation throw off restraint, and drop the decencies of life, a most im- 
portant bar against total degeneracy in men is broken down, and crime 
and profligacy stalk forth unchecked and uncontrollable. I cannot, 
therefore, look upon- the modern mode of living so prevalent among 
commercial men in large cities, but as a calamity. The refinements 
of well-bred women are measurably or totally lost: the warm and 
friendly affections of father, husband or brother, have no place in the 
heart, and send forth no genial rays to invigorate and bind together the 
elements of human society.—Cold-hearted celibacy, or the miserly 
pursuit of gain, chill the flow of good feelings, and liken man to “a 
blighted plaintain, standing alone amid the sandy deserts. Nothing 
seeks, or lives beneath, its shelter.” LABAN. 
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Written on a late Visit to that philanthropic Institution. 


Ir is the peculiar distinction and glory of man that an All-wise and 
merciful Creator has invested him with the faculties of a rational soul. 
Reason, that emanation of Divinity, sheds its radiance around him, 
and aided by Revelation, guides his footsteps in the pathway of im- 
mortality and endless enjoyment. The splendid structure of the Uni- 
verse, decked with its furniture of stars and suns and systems, was in- 
deed pronounced by the Great Architect to be “ very good.” But for 
whose accommodation and happiness was exhibited this astonishing 
display of divine power and wisdom? Was it for the accommodation 
and happiness of innumerable orders of animal and vegetable exist- 
ences about to spring into being at the Almighty fiat of the Creator— 
some of them doomed to flutter for a few hours on the stage of life and 
then dissolve into their own elements—and all bounded in their exist- 
ence by the limits of a prescribed duration? Such a supposition would 
be nothing less than a daring impeachment of infinite wisdom. No, it 
was not for the sake of such inferior orders of existence that the uni- 
verse was created. Reference was had to a nobler being, a being er 
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dowed with reason and intelligence, capable of tracing and admiring 
the impressions of Divinity every where enstamped on his works, one 
who could “look through nature up to nature’s God.” It is indeed 
lamentably true that human nature now presents but a faint resem- 
blance of what it was when it came from the hands of the Almighty. 
Sunk in the mire and degradation of moral corruption, it too often ex- 
hibits to our view a spectacle at once humiliating and loathsome. But 
amid all the corruption of his moral nature, and the consequent deteri- 
oration of his intellectual mind, man still retains a portion of his origi- 
nal dignity and greatness. His soul 


“ A beam ethereal, sullied and absorpt, 
“‘ Tho’ sullied and dishonoured, still divine.”’ 


Even now the veriest infant carries within its bosom a gem more 
valuable and more resplendant than the sparkling diamonds of Gol- 
conda or the rich treasures of Brazil.—'The soul of man invested with 
capacities of reason and intelligence presents an object in comparison 
with which the material universe, with all its magnificence and splen- 
dour, dwindles into insignificance and is of but little estimation. 

But dispossess man of his reason, extinguish the light of intelligence 
which beams in his eye and irradiates his countenance, and where, 
amid the vast domains of the universe, will you find a more pitiable— 
amore soul-moving object. He is then indeed like a palace in ruins; 
or like a wretched bark afloat upon the tempestuous ocean, with no 
chart to direct its bewildered way, no polar star to guide it safe to the 
destined port. If you wish to contemplate the horrors of insanity, 
enter the Asylum provided by christian philanthropy, for the recep- 
tion of the wretched maniac. Think not those lofty walls, those iron 
bars, and bolts, and manacles, which you there behold, are designed to 
retain in safe keeping the bold invaders of individual and public rights. 
No gunty convicts here meet your eye. Perhaps you may meet those 
who were once bright ornaments of human nature, and had advanced far 
towards the point of man’s pristine dignity and perfection. But the 
‘“ gold has become dim, and the most fine gold changed.” Some ex- 
traordinary and sudden elevation of fortune, or some heavy stroke of 
adversity, or some peculiarity of natural constitution, operating with 
other causes, has overturned reason from her seat, and now, alas! they 
are unhappy maniacs. —What mean those shrieks, whose shrill and 
piercing vibrations fall upon the ear, and reach every chord of sympa- 
thy within the heart? Ah, you have entered a building where insanity 
exists in all its lawlessness. If your firmness does not fail you, ap- 
proach the chamber of yon unhappy maniac.—See him as clothed in 
the rigid vestment of the insane; he sits upright, with hands fast 
clenched, while his eyes roll with phrenzy, and his countenance is dis- 
torted in its every feature—a spectacle of horror and of woe. But 
hark! What means that sudden commotion among the keepers of the 
apartment? A female has secretly escaped from her attendants, and 
conveyed herself to the summit of the building. See with what fear- 
less step she paces the roof of the lofty edifice. Now she advances to 
its verge—for a moment calmly surveys the earth beneath, and then 
precipitates herself from the high elevation. Swift as the lightning of 
Heaven, she darts into eternity! This is no ideal tale —But all are not 
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under the influence of this ungoverned frenzy. Proceeding to another 
apartment, you find a class of patients over whom insanity does not 
exert so iron-handed a dominion. But still the torch of reason does 
not even glimmer in its socket. One fancies himself some mighty mo- 
narch, wielding the sceptre of empire and swaying the destinies of in- 
dividuals and nations, while he assumes to himself a dignity of demean- 
or correspondent to his imagined elevation. ‘The minds of all teem 
with the most unnatural and visionary projects. But there sits an in- 
dividual who seems like a being of a different order. Talk with him, 
and he exhibits an acuteness of reasoning, and a copiousness of lan- 
guage, that excites surprise and admiration. But the mantle of insanity 
still rests upon him. His reasonings, plausible as they appear, are all 
based upon a wrong foundation. His is the species of logic which 
has been so much and so often practised by the subtle sceptic, and the 
infidel philosopher—of all species of false reasoning the most danger- 
ous and deceptive—that which makes an erroneous hypothesis the 
basis of correct deductions. 

Such are a few faint exhibitions of the horrors of insanity. In view 
of them, the question presents itself with no ordinary interest. Should 
these unhappy individuals obtain no relief in this life, must this dread- 
ful insanity abide with them forever? Will the dominion of reason 
never be restored? Is the genius of insanity destined to retain them 
in interminable bondage! The thought cannot be endured. Their 
souls will not be enveloped in eternal darkness. The lamp of intelli- 
gence shall be re-lighted within them, and burn with an increasing pw- 
rity and lustre, “ while immortality endures.” —New-York Patriot. 


LENOS. 








Charity. 


Constant faith, and h holy hope shall die ; 
One lost in certainty, and one in joy: 

Whilst thou more happy power, fair Cuaniry, 
Triumphant sister, greatest of the three, 

Thy office, and thy nature still the same, 
Lasting thy lantp, and unconsumed thy flame, 
Shall still survive 
Shalt stand before the host of heaven confest, 
Forever blessing, and forever blest. 


NEW-YORE ORPHAN ASYLUM. 
WINTER. 


** See Winter comes to rule the varied year, 
Sullen and sad, with all his rising train; 
Vapours, and Clouds, and Storms.”’*** 








Tue Season has again arrived when we anxiously provide every 
comfort to mitigate the inclemency of winter: warm clothing for our- 
selves and little ones; a full supply of fuel and provisions; and carpets 
and curtains to prevent the cold from penetrating through crevices and 
closed windows. We gather round 


“ The social fire, and happy hear 
“ Th’ excluded tempest idly rove along. 
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We gaze on the happy faces of our children, and look forward to the 
time when they in their turn shall occupy respectable stations in socie- 
ty, and furnish the same comforts to their innocent prattlers. But are 
all our fellow citizens thus highly favoured? Is there “ no complaining 
in our streets?” Has no father been removed by death from his help- 
less family, and jeft them dependent on the charities of others? Have 
none followed to the grave “the only son of his mother and she a 
widow?” Are there none stretched on beds of sickness without neces- 
sary comforts, and no friend to administer those consolations which 
smooth the dying pillow? That there are many such, we are daily in- 
formed by the Annual Reports of those who know and appreciate their 
wants. Blessed be God, that while “ the poor shall never cease out of 
the land,” there are not wanting benevolent females who are ready to 
become our almoners, and braving the rude elements, carry comfort to 
the cheerless abodes of poverty. And will not some inquire, “ How 
fares it with those whom father and mother have forsaken, but whom 
the Lord has taken up and placed in the Orphan Asylum?” Their 
feeble voices cannot reach the ear of philanthropy, while their wants 
call for aid not only in the winter, but throughout the year. The Ma- 
nagers of the ORPHAN ASYLUM SOCIETY gladly step forward 
to answer the kind inquiry, and avail themselves of the opportunity to 
correct an opinion which has been obiained with the public, that the 
society is rich and no longer needs its aid. 

The plan adopted by the Society at its commencement, never to re- 
fuse admittance to a destitute orphan, however small their funds, has 
been rigidly adhered to. There are at present 163 Orphans in the 
Asylum, many of whom are afilicted with the whooping cough. The 
annual expenditures for several years have seldom fallen short of 
$5000; to meet which the managers draw interest from stock pur- 


chased by legacies, $750 
The annual grant of the Legislature, 900 
Proportion of the School Fund, about 270 


and for the balance they depend on Annual Subscriptions, Donations, 
and Church collections. The former have latterly greatly decreased, 
and three years have elapsed since a Public Collection has been taken 
up for their benefit, while unforseen events have multiplied their ex- 
penses. 

Owing to the street in the rear of the Asylum having been dug down : 
nine feet, the whole of the out-building, back steps, pavement and 
fences have been taken up, the yard partly dug down, and a stone wall 
and new fence made 140 feet in length, with other necessary repairs, 
including the rebuilding of the well which fell in. To meet the pay- 
ment of these expenses, the Managers must draw on their little capital, 
and to supply the immediate wants of their helpless family, they once 
more venture to appeal to a generous Public, which has never yet turn- 
ed a deaf ear to the cry of the Orphan. 

The Managers earnestly invite those who have never visited the 
Asylum, to go and judge for themselves. 


“ Then mark each face in that young band. 
Each did a parent’s love command, 
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And all the infant bliss was their's 

Which fond parental care confers ; 

A mother’s heart has yearned o’er theur, 
And Fancy fed with many a dream, 
Those dreams are fled—for Orphans now 
They ask a parent’s love from YOU.” 


Subscriptions and Donations, however small, will be gratefully re- 
ceived by the Directresses, Mrs. Hamilton, No. 90 Greenwich-street ; 
Mrs. Bethune, No. 77 Murray-street; the Secretary, No. 20 Park 
Place; Miss Bleecker, Treasurer, No. 34 Hudson-street ; or by any of 
the Managers, and at the store of D. Bethune & Co. No. 92 Coffee- 
House slip. 


" 


CHristuas. 


Tis day the anniversary of the Saviour’s Birth, again greets the 
Christian world. It comes to remind us of that sacred era, which 
the holy Jesus hallowed by his advent to our earth, and his as- 
sumption of our nature. The calendar of the saints registers no epoch 
so dear to memory. History records no event so momentous to man. 
Through the long vista of 1800 years, the eye of faith still sees the un- 
faded radiance of that haleyon morning, whose orient beams were the 
first dawnings of an immortal day, and over which the laspe of ages has 
thrown no obscurity. It was an era, which time can never blot from 
the recollections of mans which eternity cannot expunge from the ar- 
chives of Heaven. Then it was, that the great scene of redemption 
opened, and the stupendous scheme of mercy, projected in the sublime 
councils of Heaven, began to develope. ‘Then the great prophecy of 
ages was turned into history, and the Shiloh of early promise stood re- 
vealed. ‘Then were promulgated those “ glad tidings of great joy,” 
which first cheered to extacy the shepherds of Bethlehem, and which 
were soon to be “ published to all people.” Then the morning stars 
were attuned to melody, and the arches of heaven rang with the hosan- 
nahs of angels. Vain were the attempt to portray the glories of that 
auspicious day, which filled the earth with shouts of jubilation, and 
lighted up new lustre in the skies. The pens, the tongues, the language 
of mortals are impotent in the effort. 

Eloquence may array all its tropes and figures; the muse may come¢ 
bine all her imagery, and soar on her sublimest wing ; and, without the 
promptings of inspiration, leave the Jofty theme all untold.— Salem Gaz. 











The origin of Christmas Boxes is traced to a very early date. The 
Mass at this festival was called Christ-mass. The money collected for 
masses said by the priests for the people, as a sacrifice for the debauch- 
eries of the season, was put into a depository denominated Christ- 
mas-box ; and hence servants had liberty to get box-money, that they 
too might be able to pay the priest for his masses. Persons accustom- 
ed to travel used to have boxes of this kind, to which they made pe- 
riodical contributions, in order to purchase prayers for their safety. 
Uhrift-boxes are still kept in the less refined parts of the Country ; and 
even in our large towns, barber’s apprentices and others exhibit their 
Christmas-box, adorned with holly, misletoe, and some appropriate 
motto, during the twelve days of Christmas.—London paper. 
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HFivset Love. 


Ta x of first love as the world may, we never experience in a se- 
cond any thing halfsosweet. The object beloved the second time may 
be more amiable—may be more deserving of affection; but in the first 
there is a novelty of circumstances and feeling—an untasted cup of joy, 
which in a repitition falls short of its original flavor. We are, in ase- 
cond affection, going over a path already trodden; in the first, we ex- 
plore a new track covered with wild roses and spontaneous luxuriance, 
that diffuses odors, which lose of their freshness on being again exhaled. 
We always know we are in love the second time, from our former ex- 
perience. ‘The first time we are novices, and receive our maiden impres- 
sions gilded by brighterhopes, & hallowed by a sanctity that casts almost 
a religious holiness over them. Repetition of love grows more and 
more sensual ; it is in youth’s first affection only that a love, like that of 
angels, is exchanged—ethereal, unstained, lucid with heavenly purity. 
First love is like youth, virtuous, full of noble impulses and exalted 
feeling. In successive visitations it becomes corrupted, as in advanc- 
ing years we get more and more the creatures of circumstance, interest, 
and the world’s custom. Youth is infinitely nearer the optimism con- 
templated by moralists and philosophers than manhood. ‘ Love,” 
too, it has been observed wisely, “ is always nearer allied to melan- 
choly than to jollity or mirth.”—The instances recorded of the purest 
and most exalted passion, are among the sedate temperaments. The 
souls that feed upon themselves, that keep back from the multitude, 
that cannot put up with commonplace, but aspire to idealties and crea- 
tions of their own—these have generally the earliest, the niost durable, 
and the deepest impressions from love. 








CONJUGAL AFFECTION AND FORTITUDE. 


The affectionate PANTHEA plunged a poinard into her heart, and ex- 
pired upon the dead body of her husband Abradates, who had been 
slain in battle. ‘They were both buried upon the spot in one common 
grave, and a monument was erected for them by Cyrus, which was 


standing in the time of Xenophon. 


When Parus was condemned to death for having been concerned 
in a conspiracy against Claudius, his consort Arria, having in vain 
solicited his life, persuaded him to destroy himself, rather than suffer 
the ignominy of falling by the hand of the executioner; and in order 
to encourage him to an act, to which it seems, he was not much in- 
clined, she set him the example. Drawing a dagger, she plunged it in 
her breast, and then presented it to her husband with that memorable, 
{ had almost said, says Pliny, that divine expression, Pxrus, it is 
not painful. 

Martial has celebrated this heroic action in the following famous 
epigram : 

“ When from her breast chaste Arria snatch’d the sword, 


‘« And‘ gave thé deathful weapon 'to her lord; 
“ ““ My wound, said she, believe me, does not smart ; 


"Tis thine alone, my Petus, pains my heart.” 
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Alfeviate, to the utmost of thy abilities, the calamities of others, and 
never suffer the tear of sorrow to rest upon that eye, nor the sigh of 
affliction to heave tlrat breast, from which it may be in thy power to 
remove them. 

By books we become acquainted with the affairs, actions, and 
thoughts of the living and the dead of the most remote nations, and in 
the most distant ages. In this view the Bible is the most valuable book 
in the world, because it is the oldest. 

By reading we enjoy the dead; by conversation the living ; and by 
contemplation, ourselves. Reading enriches the memory ; conversa- 
tion polishes the wit; and contemplation ourselves: of these, reading 
is the most important, which furnishes both the others. 

If Providence has been so kind as to exempt us from much of the 
discipline of distress and sufferings, let-us draw improvement from the 
harder lot of others ; let us sometimes step aside from the smooth and 
flowery path in which we are permitted to walk, in order to view the 
toilsome march of our fellows through the thorny desart, and try to 
help them. 

Reading nothing but novels, is like feeding a child upon cakes and 
sweetmeats, which vitiate the appetite, and make it unable to digest 
more solid food. 

A student at one of our colleges, some years since, by the name of 
Tucker, who was remarkable for large teeth, and another by the name 
of Green, whose nose was not the least prominent feature of his face, 
one day warmly disputed the point of precedence in arithmetical know- 
ledge. As the contest grew warmer, and was not likely to be com- 
promised by themselves, they referred the matter to the decision of a 
student in the class above them. In disclosing the dispute to this arbi- 
trator, they agreed that he should profound a knotty question, and the 
one who should solve it with the most propriety should bear the palm. 
After considerable hesitation and unwillingness to comply on the part 
of the referree, and increasing importunity on the part of the disput- 
ants, he proposed the following very ingenious and keenly satirical 
question, which at once ended the contest: 


‘Tf Tucker's teeth, three scores of beef 
Consume in half an hour; 

I pray disclose what chance Green’s nose 
Would stand, if in their pow’r.”’ 


Reality of Witches.—An old woman, Jane Wenham by name, was 
tried for witchcraft at the Hartford Assizes in England, in 1712.— 
The judge wishing to save her life, told the jury that some young wo- 
men unquestionably possessed the powers of witchcraft, but he believed 
they always lost their magical powers when they grew old. 

Letter from a young Lady the day previous to her marriage.—To- 
morrow ! yes, Eliza, to-morrow, wind, tide, and my mind serving, I 
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quit the bleak and barren shore of maiden-land, and embark on the sea 
of uncertainty, for the continent of matrimony. As our course lies by 
the Cape of Good Hope, we have no certain compass to steer by ; 
especially as its variations of late have been many, we must therefore 
trust to the strength of our vessel. 

The prosperous fate of former adventurers has induced us to explore 
foreign climes, in search of imaginary treasures. ILconfess I have 
many fears; 1 know ‘Terra Incognita is a dangerous region to wander 
Wi; and we "have seen many settlements made there at great expense, 
that have proved hardly worth the keeping. No more the soothing 
breezes of flattery shall waft my barge and swell my sails. 

Pray for me, Eliza, that I may be preserved from the shoals and 
quicksands of pride and jealousy, that I may never split on the rocks 
of imprudence, ‘be lashed by the waves of censure, nor chilled with the 
cold blasts of indifference ; that | may never be tempted by my enemies 
to traflic in contraband goods, but exchanging largely in the article 
Affection, in lieu of gentle offices, I may have frequent returns of grati- 
tude and lov e; that without crouding my sails, or expecting to reach 
the happy islands, while tost on the waves of Time, I may suffer its 
tide to convey me gently into the quiet haven of Content. 


——— 


In the New-Hampshire Historical Collections, it is stated that im 
the year 1778, the rev. John Adams was dismissed from the pastoral 
care of the C hurch i in Durham, on account of some dissentions between 
himself and his people. At the close of his farewell sermon, Mr. 
Adams requested his people to sing to the praise of God and their owe 
eglification, the three first verses of the 120th psalm. 

Thou, God of Love, thou ever blest, 
Pity my suffering state 


When wilt thou set my soul at rest, 
From lips which love deceit ? 


liard lot of mine! my lot is cast 
Among the sons of strife, 

Whose never ceasing brawlings waste 
My golden hours of life. 


O might | Ny to change my place, 
How would I chose to dwell 

In some wild lonesome wilderness 
And leave these gates of hell. 


nee 


USEFUL ADVICE. 


1. When you are introduced to a stranger, be sure to ask and find out 
all his business, and pump as much out of him as you can; because 
questions are the very keys of a. 

2. You should always look ahead—therefore never do that to-day, 
which you can do to-morrow. 

3. Always avoid selfishness; and therefore never do that yourself, 
7“ you can procure any body to do. 

. If a secret be communicated to you, be very careful to keep it ; 
an to make sure work of it, get two or three ladies to help you. : 
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5. If you are an unmarried man, and in love, take to writing verses : 
nothing sooner gives a patient in such circumstances relief and comfort. 

6. If your mistress be cruel, make some more verses, and ask her 
pardon on your knees and kiss her hand through her glove. 

7. When you have become tired of her company, excuse yourself 
for leaving her, by saying it is so good, that a little answers your 
purpose. 

8. If you are a married man, give short answers to your wife; for 
least said is soonest mended. ’ 

9. If you are not fond of her, look cross as you feel—Nothing charms 
like sincerity. 

10. If you are fond of her, let the world know it by kissing her 
hand—talking tender to her and looking sweetly at her in company. 

11. When your wife is in a passion, remember and fly into one 
yourself. The way to stop a fire in the woods or grass ground, is to 
kindle another to meet it—and thus extinguish the whole. 

12. Always mind and have the last word; because a man of busi- 
ness should never leave it unfinished. 

13. Spend your evenmgs at the tavern, and then your wife will be 
delighted to see you on your return. 

14. When you walk out with her—keep a few paces before her, by 
way of eminence. 

15. When you ride in a chaise with her, look well to the right and 
talk principally to your horse—this will preserve family peace. 

16.. Tell her of her faults before folks ; and then they can have the 
benefit of your advice as well as she. 

17. Never praise her for her virtues, lest it should make her vain 
and assuming. 

Horn Gun Flints—The wooden nutmegs, which have been some- 
what distinguished in the list of ingenious impositions, if not outdone, 
have at least been equalled in a cargo of horn gun flints, lately brought 
into South Carolina, and disposed of as flints of a superior order. A pur- 
chaser of some of them who having fixed one to his musket and having 
snapped it several times without witnessing the expected results, was in- 
duced to examine into the cause of his disappointment, when he found 
his supposed flint to be made of horn, and to be in fact,even in collision 
with the most high wrought steel, as harmless as when decorating the 
head of the bullock from which it was taken. 

Some gentlemen of a Bible Association who lately called upon an old 
woman to see if she had a Bible, were severely reproved with a spirit- 
ual reply, “ Do you think, gentlemen, that I am a Heathen, that you 
ask me such a question ?”” Then, addressing a little girl, she said, “Run 
and fetch the Bible out of my drawer, that I may shew it to the gentle- 
ren.” ‘Fhe gentlemen declined giving her the trouble, but she insist- 
ed on giving them occular demonstration that ‘she was no Heathen. 
Accordingly, the Bible was brought, covered; and on opening it, the 
old woman exclaimed, “ Well, how glad I am that you have come: 
heré are my spectacles, that F have been looking for these three years, 
and didn’t Know witere to firid ’em. 
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The Seven Wonders of the World! 


Were lately exhibited at Washington City, in a new museum of na- 
tural curiosities. 

ist. A widow who at the age of sixty refused the offer of marriage. 

2d. A dandy with only five cravats on his neck. 

3d. A contented old maid. 

4th. A lawyer who hated a good fee. 

5th. A moderate doctor’s bill. 

6th. A tailor who was never known to cabbage. 

7th. A congressman that wished to adjourn the session, when there 
was money in the treasury.— Herald. 


‘¢ She that bridleth not her tongue,” shall pay five thousand dollars ! 
A lady by the name of Mary Patton, has been sentenced to pay five 
thousand dollars, at Clarksburgh, Pa. for slandering the character of 
Mr. Eskridge Hall. 

Singular Marriage.-—A Mr. Miller, aged 49, was lately married to 
a Mrs. James, not quite 15, by the rev. Mr. Richardson. Afi the par- 
ties were of Hartford county, Maryland. It appears that Mr. Richard- 
son married the above Miller to his first wife, about five years before 
this last one was born; and she, although not fifteen years of age, has 
now been united in the bonds of matrimony no less than three times. 








REMARKABLE EVENTS—Continued (See page 35) 


In addition to what are already stated under the head of Reflections, may be 
added, that the Crimea, (in Turkey) had been devastated by a plague of locusts 
covering the whole face of the country, itsrivers, castles, ponds, and even descend- 
ing into its wells —They were only exterminated by means of fire. 

At Ancona (in Italy) in the month of August Jast, the heat and drought was so 
great as to produce a contagious disease, which carried off a great number of peo- 
ple. On the 20th, the air became suddenly dark; a fiery meteor appeared overthe 
city, which fell into the sea, and was succeeded by an earthquake, that overthrew 
many houses, in which many persons were killed; the sea at the same time re- 
tiring nearly a mile from the coast. 4 

A violent gale of wind, accompanied with a heavy fall of snow, on the 20th of 
October, did immense damage on the coast of England, in which more than a 100 
sail of vessels have either been lost or driven ashore and a great many seamen 
have perished.—At Bath, the water rose to the second story of many houses in the 
street near the river, which caused the inhabitants to retreat to their highest rooms 
with lights, who were only saved from drowning by ferry boats sent to their assist- 
ance. The snow fellso deep in some parts, that the travelling coaches had to be 
dug out. 

A dreadful phenomenon is saidto have occurred at Tampico and its vicinity 
about the 21st October last, by a sudden falling of the thermometer 40 degrees, 
during 8 hours; the consequence of which was, that 300 persons died in cne night, 
in that city andthe adjacent country.—It is also said, a United States vessel was 
in port at the time who lost 18 persons including officers—Tampico is situated in 
the bay of Campeachy, in 21 deg. of north lat. 

In conclusion, it may be said, that the last summer and fall in these parts have 
exhibited more changes of weather than usual, which, together with the many 
Easterly winds that have prevailed since last spring, with a very humid at- 
mosphere, fever and ague, intermittents, sore throats, and inflammations, have 
been more than common. And it may also be added, although we have had an 
early setting in of winter, there is now a great probability we shall have 2 
broken one. 
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Obituary. 


THE REV. EZRA SAMPSON. 

This amiable man departed this life on Saturday the 15th Decem- 
ber, 1823, inthe 75th year of his age. The following extract is taken 
from a lengthy editorial article which appeared in the Commercial 
Advertise: of the 16th. 

“ The space which this venerable and excellent man has filled in 
society in the varied relations of a Minister of Religion, a Judge of the 
Columbia County Court, a public writer in several departments of 
literature, but more especially in Natural History, Ethics, and Religion, 
and the strong attachment which we have felt towards him, as an in- 
timate friend and adviser, we trust will be our excuse for saying a few 
words more than are usual on ordinary occasions of the kind. Be- 
sides, he has left a wide circle of friends to whom his name is endeared 
by a thousand tender and pleasing recollections. And these, we are 
sure, will be gratified with a passing tribute to his memory, and his 
virtues, though it flow from our humble pen. 

‘¢ The deceased was a native of New-England, having been born 
in Middlebury, Plymouth county, (Mass.) in February, 1749. He 
was educated for the ministry, and was graduated at Yale College, in 
1773. When the war of the revolution broke out, he had just 
entered upon the duties of his holy calling, at Plympton, (Mass.) A 
sound whig in principle, his patriotic bosom glowed with the same feeling 
that kindled the fire of the revolution, and in common with the clergy 
generally, all his influence was exerted in the cause of his injured coun- 
try ; and when the army was in the neighborhood of Boston, he often 
officiated as a chaplain. He continued as the settled preacher at 
Plympton, until the year 1797, when, in consequence of a disease, or 
dizziness of the head, he was compelled to relinquish the ministry ; 
and on doing so, he removed to Hudson, in this state. At Hudson his 
pursuits were entirely literary, and he only preached occasionally, 
when the pulpit was vacant, or at funerals. 


{Here follows an account of the various literary labours, in which Mr. Sampson 
was engaged during about 25 years of his life—of his “ Beauties of the Bible” — 
‘¢ Mistorical Dictionary’—“ Brief Remarker,” &c. &c. all which are well known 
to the public, and highly appreciated for their pure morality, as well as pleasing 
and excellent style in which they are written.] 

“ Thus much of his public character; but our feelings prompt us to 
pursue him into the recesses of private life. We do not speak the 
hackneyed language of common obituaries when we say, that, with 
few men, death could have excited in so many bosoms, so deep a pang 
of regret, as in the case of this individual. He was esteemed for no 
extrinsic circumstances, but for his own actual worth. His virtues 
were many, and they of the most lovely character. A warmer or more 
affectionate heart never beat in the bosom of any: age could not chill it. 
We only knew him intimately, after he became reverend with years. 
But then, to those of all ages, he was equally interesting, social, and 
entertaining. The distaste and disgust of society generally, and of the 
world, so common to those of his years, were feelings unknown to 
him, His own happiness was derived in a great degree from seeing 
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others so; and therefore he constantly exerted himself to this end. 
This principle was evinced in his writings. He wished to make man- 
kind happier, by making them better. Nor was his theory alone good. 
He wrote to improve himself, and in attending to his written instruc- 
tions, you copy his own exaniple. He possessed in an eminent degree 
that rare virtue, consistency. His friends always knew where to find 
him, and from the course of conduct which he had pursued in one sit- 
uation, what would govern him in another.—So strongly was this im- 
pressed upon them, that when they thought of a consistent character, 
their attention was at once directed to him. His Christian character 
was truly amiable. And to all who studied it, it was evident, that his 
pattern of imitation was the meek and lowly Jesus, who went about do- 
ing good, breathing peace on earth, good-will to man. His religion 
was not an occasional spring, but a perennial stream. It did not over- 
flow once, and sink down again to its original shallowness, but it wa- 
tered, and revived, all who came within its influence. It was the great 
pivot on which all his actions turned. It was the rule of his life—the 
grand principle of his existence. No sound of a trumpet went before 4 
his acts of beneficence: they were silent and unostentatious : they were 
felt—not seen. Many a child of misfortune has felt his hand raised to 
help them; and many a son of promise, become the victim of dissipa- 4 
tion, has been melted by his paternal counsel, and listened to him as 
to the voice of a charmer, while he has elicite d feelings which had be- 
come dormant by vice, and proved their love for him their only hold 
on virtue. He was lovely in death, and even then evinced the same ' 
consistency of conduct. Tt excited in those who witnessed it, a strange 
mixture of admiration and regret, of pain, and of pleasure. Those 
very dispositions which proved his ripeness for heaven, made us feel 
how ill we could spare him here. He possessed his reason, and indeed 
all his faculties to the last, knew all his friends, and though suffering ; 
the pains of decaying nature, his countenance would light up with a 
smile when he addressed them, and he exerted himself to say some- 7 
thing to each, notwithstanding the effort was so painful. He knew | ¥ 
that it would gratify them, and that was sufficient to induce the exer- 
tion. Amidst all his sufferings, his mind was calm and serene. His 
own will entirely swallowed up in that of his Maker; and while his 
bosom overflowed with love to all mankind, its chief bent was to de- 
part and be with Christ, which is far better. It seemed to be a plea- 
sant reflection to him, when he met his friends, that friendships did not 
end here, but that they would be cemented in a more exalted state of 
existence. We were forcibly reminded, while standing by his bed- 
side, of the simple and beautiful lines of Watts :— 
And when he came near to finish his race, 
Like a fine setting sun he looked brighter in grace ; 
And gave a sure hope at the end ofhis days, 
Of rising in brighterarray. 
The last words the deceased was heard to utter, were-—* Bless the Lord 
QO my soul, and forget not all his benefits. He has crowned me with lov- 
ing kindness, and his tender mercy has held out to the last.’ [His last 
end was emphatically peace; and many, with regard to him, will unit: 
with us in saying —“ the memory of the just is blessed!” 


”" 
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For the New-York Monthly Magazine. 


Ou Cheerfuluess. 


—- 


Cheerful may my temper be, 

From gloomy melancholy free, 

Nor yet by mirth elated high, 

Whose transient smiles like lightning fly ; 
Whose transports seem but rais'd to die 


But cheerfulness, with lambent light, 
Spreads o’er the soul her mantle bright, 
Serene and placid flows her joy ; 
Which gloom and sadness ne'er anoy, 
While mirth’s gay flashes fade and cloy 


Well may the Sage deem mirth too low, 
For men probationers to show, 

Too full of proud security, 

For Mortals frail and weak as we, 

Who pain, nor death, nor woe can flee. 


The cheerful, mild, obliging frame, 
Excites in other minds the same, 

As when the Sun emerging bright 

From gloomy clouds, sheds joy and light, 
We feel expanding sweet delight. 


The cheerful mind gives constant praise, 
To God in his most holy ways; 
Prepar'd at once to acquiesce, 

No cross events can shake his peace, 
But hope will grow, and joy increase 


Is there a soul, oh! ean it be, 

Who dreads his God to meet and see , 
Who wishes death eternal sleep, 

Or dreads in endless woe to weep, 

And just reward of crime to reap’ 


He cannot claim this gift his own, 

Tis vice, ‘tis guilt, has power alone, 
To bar from souls this gladsome guest ; 
Impenitence can ne‘er find rest, 

it cannot, ought not, to be blest 


\ mind like this can never know, 

Nor hope of Heaven, nor peace below, 
He drinks of pleasure’s ’witching bowl, 
And flashing mirth inspires his soul ; 
He madly laughs, and spurns centroul 


But read we philosophic lore, 

And study Heathen wisdom o'er, 
Tho’ they thro’ doubt and error trod , 
Their Sages all believ’d in God, 
They sought his favour, fear’d his rod. 


Impenitence, impiety, 
Alone can cause this good to flee ; 
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Nor care, nor sickness, want or pain, 
To banish cheerfulness have claun, 
Nor Death the victory obtain. 


For when by faith, we lift our eye, 
To those rewards above the sky: 
Promis’d to patient aye here, 
We scarcely drop the unwilling tear, 
Content we bear, for God is near. 


With mind thus tranquil and serene, 
We cheerful wait our parting scene : 
Free from the noisy joys of folly, 
From care and gloomy melancholy ; 
Enjoying bliss, we bliss bestow, 

And friends will rise where e’er we go. 


God will accept our humble praise, 

His power protect us all our days, 

And when all worldly joys are past, 

Give those in Heaven which ever last. M. A. W. 





— 





The following pathetic lines, (from the Troy Sentinel) is satd to be 
from the pen of one of our most distinguished bards, who composed 
them in 1822, in this city, while the Yellow Fever raged here. 


Falthtul “ove. 


She sat beside her lover, and her hand 

Rested upon his clay-cold forehead. Death 
Was calmly stealing o’er him, and his life 
Went out by silent flickerings, when his eye 
Woke up from its dim lethargy, and cast 
Bright looks of fondness on her. He was weak, 
Too weak to utter all his heart—His eye 
Was now his only language, and it s a 

How much he felt her kindness, and the love 
That sat, when all had fled beside him. Night 
Was far upon its watches, and the voice 

Of nature had no sound. The pure blue sky 
Was fair and lovely, and the many stars 
Look’d down in tranquil beauty on an earth 
That smil'd in sweetest summer. She look’d out 
Thro’ the rais’d window, and the sheeted bay 
Lay in a quiet sleep below, and shone 

With the pale beam of midnight; air was still, 
And the white sail, that o’er the distant stream 
Mov’'d with so slow a pace, it seem’d at rest, 
Fix’d in the glassy water, and with care 
Shun'd the dark den of pestilence, and stole 
Fearfully from the tainted gale that breath’d 
Softly along the crisping wave. The sail 

ne ene y on its yard, and as it flapped, 
Caught moving undulations from the light 
That silently came down, and gave the hills 
And spires, and walls, and roofs, a tint so pale, 
Death.seem’d on all the landscape ; but so still, 
Who would have tho’t that any thing but peace 
And beauty had a dwelling there! The world 
Had gone, and life was not within those walls— 











Faithful Love. 














Only a few, who linger'd faintly on, 
Waiting the moment of departure, or 
Sat tending at their pillows, from a love 
So strong it master'd fear. But they were few, 
And she was one—and in a lonely house, 
Far from all sight, and sound of living thing, 
She watch'd the couch of him she lov’d, and drew 
Contagion from the lips that were to her 
Still beautiful as roses, tho’ so pale 
They seem’d like a thin snow curl. All was still, 
And even so deeply hush’d, the low faint breath 
That trembling gasp’d away, came thro’ the night 
As aloud sound of awe. She pass'd her hand 
Over those quivering lips, that ever grew 
Pale and colder, as the only sign 
To tell her lite still linger’'d. It went out! 
And her heart sank within her, when the last 
Weak sigh of life was over, and the room 
Seem'd like a vaulted sepulchre, so lone 
She dar’d not look around; and the light wind 
That play'd among the leaves and flowers that grew 
Still treshly at her windows, and wav'd back 
The curtain with a rustling sound, to her, 
In herintense abstraction, seem'd the voice 
Of a departed spirit. Then she heard, 
At least in fancy heard, a whisper breathe, 
Close at her ear, and tell her all was done, 
And her tond loves were ended. She had watch'd 
Unti. her love grew manly, and she check'd 
The tears that came to flow, and nerv'd her heart 
To the last solemn duty. With a hand 
That trembl'd not, she clos’d the fallen lid, 
And press'd the lips and gave them one long kiss; 
Then decently spread over all a shroud, 
And sitting with a look of lingering love. 
Intense in tearless passion, rose at length, 
And pressing both her hands upon her brow, 
Gave loose to all her cushing grief in showers 
Which, as a fountain seal’d till it had swell'd 
To its last fulness, now gave way and flow'd 
In a deep stream of sorrow! She grew calm, 
a parting back the curtain look’d abroad 
Upon the moonlight loveliness. All sank 
Im one unbroken silence, save the moan 
From the lone room of death, or the dull sound 
Ot the slow-moving hearse. The homes of men 
Were now all desolate, and darkness there 
And solitude and silence took their seat 
In the deserted streets, as if the wing 
Ot a destroying angel had gone by, 
And blasted all existence. and had chane’d 
Che gey, the busy, and the crowded mart 
To one cold, speechless city of the dead 












































PLL DISAPPOINT HER. 


Arich old man, who married a young bride, 
This curious order in his will commands ; 
That his executors. at lowest tide, 
Should throw his body far bevond the sands. 


One ask’d him, why, when past this mortai life, 
He wish’d to lie beneath the rolling wave? 

Because, he said. his young and loving Wife 

Had sworn that she would dance upon his grave 








Che Voyage. 


The following Lines, addressed to William Rufus Gray Bates, aged 3 years, of Boston. 
on his leaving that place, with his Mother, to join his Father a Bnglanc, exhilnts 
not only a fine view of Ocean Scenery, but of that important Voyage 1m eames 
we are all embarked. 


Lo! how impatiently upon the tide 

The proud ship tosses, eager to be free, 

Her flag streams wildly, and her flutt’ring sails 
Pant to be on their flight. A few hours more 
And she in stately grandeur will move on, 
Clearing her path majestic through the flood, 
As though some mighty goddess of the deep. 
Oh! ‘tis a work sublime, that man can force 

A path upon the waste, can find a way 

Where all is trackless, and compel the winds 
(Those freest agents of Almighty power) 

To lend their untamed wings, and bear him on 
To distant climes. Thou, William, still art young, 
And dost not see the wonder ; thou wilt tread 
The buoyant deck, and look upon the flood 
(Unconscious of the vast sublimity) 

As if a common thing ; thy soul unawed, 

Thy childish sports uncheck’d ; while thinking maz 
Shrinks back into himself—himself so mean, 
Midst things so grand—and wrapt in deepest awe 
Bends to the weight of that mysterious power 
Who checks the waters at his will, and guides 
Th’ ungovernable winds. ‘Tis not in man 

To gaze unmov'd upon that heaving waste 
Which from horizon to horizon spreads, 

And meets the o’erstreching heavens on ev'ry side, 
Blending their various hues in distant faintness 
Tis wonderiul! and yet, sweet boy, just such 

Is life! Life isa sea as fathomless 

As wide, as terrible, but yet sometimes 

As calm and beautiful. The light of Heaven 
Smiles on it, and ‘tis decked with ev’ry hue 

Of glory and ofjoy. Anon dark clouds 

Arise, contending winds of fate go forth, 

And hope sits weeping o'er a general wreck ! 
And thou must sail upon this sea—a long 
Eventful voyage ;—the wise may suffer wreck. 
The foolish must. Oh! then be early wise! 
Learn from the mariner the skilful art 

To ride upon the wayes and catch the breeze, 
To dare the threat’ning storm, and trace a path 
Where all is pathless, to the destined port, 
Unerringly secure. Oh! learn of him 

To station quick-eyed Prudence at the helm, 
To guard your sail from passion’s sudden blasts, 
And make firm principle your magnet guide, 
Which points for ever to the light of heaven. 
Farewell! Heaven smile propitious on thy course, 
And favouring breezes waft thee to the arms 

Of love paternal. Yea, more than this, 

Blest be thy passage o’er the troubled sea 

Of life—the clouds be few that intercept 

The light of joy. the waves roll gently on 
Beneath thy bark of hope, and bear thee safe 
In peace, to meet thy heavenly father—God ' 
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HMarvied. 


Mr. Joseph Hudson, to Miss Ellen C. Tooker Laverty.—Mr. David 
Baldwin, to "Miss Susan Dekyln.—Mr. Joseph Sands, to Miss Maria 
Hill.—Mr. J. W. Gaillard, to Miss Adela De Seze.—Mr. Jefferson 
Berrian, to Miss Hetty Anderson —Mr. John Andaries, jun. to Miss 
Elizabeth Odell— Mr. Thomas Macphail Varian, to Miss Elizabeth 
Bolander.—Mr. John Adams, to Miss Rebecca Adams.—Mr. William 
Whitely, to Miss Ann W. Moore.—Mr. Robert Fuller, to Miss Ann 
Mattocks.—Mr. Samuel Hayward, to Miss Emma Jeffery. —Mr. Tho- 
mas Wild, to Miss Hannah Campbell.—Cornelius Underwood, Esq. 
to Miss Sarah R. Moffit—Mr. James Fenton, to Miss Margaret Hun- 
ter—Mr. Benjamin Downing, to Miss Charlotte A. Egbert.—Mr. 
Henry Macy, to Miss Caroline Macy.—Mr. Joseph Philiy ps, to Miss 
Evelina Morris. —William E. M‘Kenney, Esq. to Elizabeth A. Holly. 
—William T. Lawrence, Esq. to Miss Margaret Sophia Muller, rowel 
ter of R. F. Muller, Esq.—Capt. James Young, of London, to Miss 
Maria Crawford.—Mr. George Ryer, to Miss Grice Curry.—Peter 
Onderdonk, Jun. Esq. to Miss , daughter of D. Hoogland, Esq. 
—William Molenaor, M. D. to Miss Mary Elizabeth Deitz.—Mr. 
James Stuart, to Miss Mary Elliot.—Mr. Isaac C. Jones, to Miss Re- 


becca Mason.—*John Cotton, to Miss Rebecca Coates, of this city.— 
* John Cotton, is the seaman who lost both arms in defending the brig Patriot 
against the pirates. 


Capt. Andrew Hyer, to Mrs. Sarah Ann Davis.—Mr. William Hagger- 
ty, of Lenina to Miss Elenora Le Grange, of N. Y.—At New- 
Brunswick—Alexander Hamilton Griffeth, Esq. to Miss Louisa Augusta 
Millen of this city——Mr. Lawrence Powers, to Miss Catharine Byrnes. 
—Mr. Jonathan Labaw, to Miss Eliza Bunce.—Mr. Isaac Golden, of 
Newark, N.J. to Miss Dorcas Oakley, of this city—At Mamaroneck— 
Augustus Frederick Morris, Esq. to Harriet Munro, daughter of Peter 
J. Munro.—At Plattsburgh—George F. Lindsay, of the U. S. Navy, to 
Miss Mary J. Smith, daughter of the late Col. Melancton Smith, of the 
U. S. Army.—At Lancaster—the rev. William D. Snodgrass, of this 
city, to Miss Charlotte H. Moderwell, neice of William Kirkpatrick. 


Wied. 


Mr. ‘Thomas Forbes, aged 23 years.—Mrs. Alice Shippey, aged 48 
years.—Mrs. Kenny.—Mr. Abraham Van Ranst, aged 27 years.— 
Mrs. Margaret Leonard, aged 68 years.—Mrs. Eliza Corbet, ea 35 
years.—Mrs. Martha F rancis Yose, aged 72 years.—Mrs. Margaret 
Cary, aged 55 years.—Mr. Peter Beekman, aged 26 years.—Miss E]- 
len Griffen, aged 17 years.—Mrs. O’Conner.—Mrs. Shute, aged 84 
years.—Malvina Fortuna Pillet, aged 17 years.—Jesse Morris, aged 
21 years.—At Brooklyn—William L. Reynolds, son of the late William 
L. Reynolds, U. 8. Navy.—Elias Corbet, in the 35th year of his age. 
—Sarah Hyer, daughter of Mr. Grant Thorburn, in the 11th year of her 
age.—Mrs. Eliza Duffie, aged 19 years.—Capt. Nicholas Aldrick.— 
At Manhattanville—Thomas M. Findley, Esq.—The rev. and vener- 
able Ezra Sampson, aged 75 years. (See Obituary).—Mrs. Margaret, 
wife of Mr. John West.—Mrs. Lucy Bixby, wife of Alfred Bixby, Esq. 
—Mrs. Sarah Cropsey, wife of James Field, merchant, aged 34 years. 





























From the (London) Time’s Telescope. 


JANUARY. 


This month was so called by the Romans from Janus, one of their 
divinities, to whom they gave two faces: because on the one side the 
first day of this month, looked towards the New- Year, and on the other, 
towards the old one. January, says an ancient author “ should be 
clothed all in white, like the colour of the earth at this season, blowing 
his nailes; in his left arm a billet, the sign Aquarius, by his side. 
The Saxons named January ‘ wolf-monat, to wit, wolf-moneth,’ be- 
cause people are wont alwaies in that moneth, to be in more danger 
to be devoured of wolves, than in any season else of the yeere; for 
that through the extremity of cold, and snow, those ravenous creatures 


could not find of other beasts sufficient to feed upon.” 





Moments make minutes, minutes form the hour, 
And circling hours the day and night compose ; 
Days form the week, and months the weeks devour, 
And to the months the year its fulness owes. 
Yet moments, minutes, hours, we throw away, 
And heed not Time, that wings his rapid flight ; 
in folly we consume the flitting day, 
In lengthened slumbers waste returning night: 
And weeks flow on, and months, and seasons too, 
And years are lost as if too light to prize ; 
As we older grow, alas! how few 
Grow with our years more diligently wise ! 
And yet that life is short we all complain, 
With days, weeks, months, and years, all spent in vain. 
Sonnets, &c. by T. Ropp. 
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Sartute’ Days and Wolidavs. 


I.+—C1 RCUMCISION- 


On this day is celebrated the Circumcision of our Saviour, a rite of 
the Jewish law; first enjoined to Abraham as a token of the covenant 
God made with him and his posterity. The institution of this festival 

may be traced to the sixth century at latest, a special office being pro- 
vided for it by the second council of Tours. The office of the Circum- 
cision was composed, for reasons, in some respects, similar to those for 
which the Homily was written. 

The Romans, at “ay time, sent presents of sweetmeats, as dried figs, 
honey, &c. (strene ) » expressing a wish, that their friends might enjoy 
the sweets of the year, into which they had entered. The Calends for 
January, or the beginning of the New-Year, was a stated annual hea- 
then festival, celebrated in the most gross and licentious manner, even 
after the suppression of those idolatrous rites by the Emperors, men 
and women exchanged dresses, and many irregularities took place 
at this season. To this Saint Augustin alludes, in his address to 
some convert from Paganism. ‘§ Will you celebrate the Stren as the 
Pagans do, and spend that day in gaming and drunkenness? What a 
contradiction is here between your profession and practice! While 
they send their presents,do you give alms; while they attend to 
lascivious songs, let your application be to the sacred oracles. While 
they run to the theatre, hasten to church. While they get drunk, do 
you fast ; or, if you cannot fast, at least eat with temperance and so- 
briety.’? A relic of this custom is still observed in the south of Scot- 
land, where the sweetie-skon, a sort of plum-cake, constitutes the New 
Year’s Gift. Among the northern nations, it was customary for sub- 
jects to present gifts to their sovereigns, which were called jolagiafir, 
yule-gifts. 

At the commencement of the New-Year, we rejoice with our friends, 
after having escaped the dangers that attend every season; and con- 
gratulate each other by presents and wishes for the happy continu- 
ance of that course, which the ancients called Strenarum Commercium. 
The value of the thing given is not so much an object, as the time ot 
giving it, and the civilities with which it is presented. 

In France, particularly in the south, early in the morning of New 
Year’s Day, a round of visits is commenced to relations and friends, to 
wish them a happy New Year, and to present them with bonbons 
(sweet-meats). ‘ The relations are first visited, beginning with those 
nearest in affinity, then those that are further removed, and lastly come 
the friends and acquaintance. It is a contest of politeness on this occa- 
sion who shall start first, and anticipate the call of a relation or friend. 

‘The shops of the confectioners are dressed up on the day before 
with looking-glasses, intermixed with festoons of silk er muslin, and 
branches of ribands or flowers. ‘The counters are covered over with a 
nice table-cloth, and set out with cakes, sweetmeats, dried fruits, and 
bonbons, made up into pyramids, castles, columns, or any form which 
the taste of the decorator may suggest ; and in the evening they are il- 
luminated for the reception of company. who come to buy their bon- 
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bons for the next day. Endless are the devices for things in which 
they are to be inclosed; there are little boxes or baskets made.of satin, 
ornamented with gold, silver, or foil; balloons,—books,—fruit, such as 
apples, pears, oranges,—or vegetables, such as cauliflower, a root of 
celery, an onion; any thing, in short, which can be made with a hollow 
within to hold the bonbons: but the most prevailing device is what is 
called a cornet, that is,a little cone ornamented in different ways with 
a bag to draw over the large end and close it up. In these things, the 
prices of which vary from one franc (ten pence) to fifty, the bonbons 
are presented by those who choose to be at the expense of them, and 
by those who do not they are only wrapped in a piece of paper; but 
bonbons in some way or other must be presented. In these visits to 
friends, and in gossiping at the confectioners’ shops, which are the 
great lounge for the occasion, the morning of New Year’s day is pas- 
sed; a dinner is given by some member of the family to all the rest, 
and the evening concludes, like Christmas Day, with cards, dancing, 
or any other amusement that may be preferred.’ 

‘The celebration of New Year’s Day,’ observes Mr. Hutchinson 
(Hist. of Northumberland), ‘ is preserved in this county as a rural festi- 
val. Gifts are made to children, servants, and dependants, called 
New Year’s Gifts. Stillingfleet says, ‘ That among the Saxons of the 
northern nations, the feast of the New Year was observed with more 
than ordinary jollity ;? and, from Hospinian, says, ‘It was an antient 
custom of the Heathens, and aftewards practised by the Christians.’ 
Servants were exempt from their labour, and partook of the feast and 
rural sports with their masters: they were presented with tokens of 
approbation and favour. On certain festivals the Romans gave pieces 
of money to travellers and strangers who were present at the sacrifice. 
On our day of festivity, mirth is excited by a rustic masquerading and 
playing tricks in disguise: the hide of the ox, slain for the winter cheer, 
is often put on; and the person thus attired, attempts to show the cha- 
racter of the devil, by every horrible devise in his power. All the winter 
sports seem to express a strong opinion of the antients, that genii of 
very contrary natures prevailed on earth, that the one was constantly 
concomitant to light as the other was to darkness; and this image of 
the’devil, which is frequently permitted to expel the inhabitants and 
take possession of the house, is typical of the power of the evil genius, 
in the season when the sun is longest absent from our hemisphere. 
This corresponds with the lamentation used by those who held the 
Elusinian mysteries, and mourned for Adonis. It is very difficult to 
make any probable determination to what people we owe these cus- 
toms. In the Roman Saturnalia and Sigillaria, this kind of frolicking 
was practised.’ 

The antient custom of going about with the wassail, ‘a bowl of 
spiced ale,’ is yet retained in many places. The composition was 
ale, nutmeg, sugar, toast, and roasted crabs or apples, and was called 
lamb’s wool. Some verses are still sung in Gloucestershire, on this day. 

There cannot be the smallest doubt (observes Mr. Douce) that the 
term wassail is to be sought for in the well-known story of Vortigern 
and Rowena, or Ronix, the daughter of Hengist; the earliest authority 
for which is that of Walter Calenius, who supplied the materials for 
8 
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Geofirey of Monmouth’s history. He relates that on Vortigern’s first 
interview with the lady, she kneeled before him, and presenting a cup 
of wine, said to him, ‘ Lord king, wacht hevl,’ or, in purer Saxon, wars 
hel; literally, be health, or health be to you! As the king was unac- 
uainted with the Saxon language, he inquired the meaning of these 
words; and being told that they wished him health, and that he should 
answer them by saying drinc heil, he did so, and commanded Rowena 
to drink. Then taking the cup from her hand, he kissed the damsel 
and pledged her. The historian adds, that from that time to his own, the 
custom remained in Britain, that whoever drank to another at a feast 
said wacht heil, and he that immediately after received tlre cup an- 
swered drinc heil. : 
6.—EPIPHANY. 
The rites of this day, the twel{th after the Nativity, are different in 
various places, though the object of them is much the same in all; 
namely, to do honour to the memory of the Eastern magi, who, accord- 


ing to atradition of the Romish Church, were three in number, and of 


royal dignity. The usual celebration of Twelfth-day, in the metropo- 
lis and in the south of England, is by drawing lots, and assuming ficti- 
tious characters for the evening :—formerly the king or queen was cho- 
sen by a bean found in a piece of divided cake; and this was once a 
common Christmas gambol in both the English Universities. 

The day after Twelfth-Day was called St. Distaff’s Day. 

‘In Northumberland,’ says Mr. Hutchinson, ‘ the mirth of the day 
consists of feasting and a social intercourse between neighboring fami- 
lies. In the days of King A¢lfrid a law was made with relation to the 
holydays, by virtue of which the twelve days after the nativity of our 
Saviour were made festivals. So much as these feasts have been des- 
cribed, I cannot (continues Mr. Hutchinsonfand we partly agree with 
him), I cannot see them in the despicable light many modern authors 
have been pleased to place them. They were the occasion of gather- 
ing neighbours together, in good humour with each other, and the means 
of keeping them on terms of intimacy: friendship and benevolence were 
thereby increased, and good offices multiplied; public matters at such 
times were discussed and amicably determined; and those happy effects 
resulted which tended not only to the advantage of the individual, but 
to the good of society at large. This age is refined into insipidity ; : 
few of the old hospitable days return: sociability is sickened into un- 
meaning ceremony. ~In antient times the bard was brought to the fes- 
tive hall, to rehearse the excellencies of our ancestors, to fire the breast 
with emulation, to inspire noble and bounteous sentiments, and lift us, 
through example, into an adoption of the character of those heroes and 
men of honour from whom we were descended: then it was the genial 
spirit was roused, and benevolence prevailed. The name of friendship 
is retained in our language, and the real character is somewhere still 
found to exist; but it is chiefly in middle life ; the great and opulent in 
general have little experience of it: each apparently separates himself 
from the community, and is involved in his own circle.’ 

In France, there is a ceremony of dr awing ‘T'welfth-cake, though not 
quite a la mode Angloise. The cake is very plain in its composition 
not much better than a bun, only large, so as to cut into slices. In one 
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part a bean is introduced, and the person who draws the slice that has 
the bean in it, is king or queen, according to the sex of the person by 
whom it is drawn. . Every one then drinks to the health of the new so- 
vereign, who receives the general homage of the company for the even- 
ing. The rest of the company have no name or title of distinction. 

On the eve of the Epiphany, at Rome, all the fruit and pastry-cooks’ 
shops are splendidly decorated, and are provided with a kind of hob- 
goblin; which is, in some, a figure, with an ugly mask and fiery eyes, 
and, in others, a person disguised in the same manner, who plays all 
kinds of tricks. Stockings, filled with oranges, are seen suspended 
every where, and sometimes letters are fastened to them with pins ;— 
these, lovers present to the objects of their attachment. In large shops 
are seen puppets of the size of children of twelve years old, which are 
seated or standing, and apparently conversing. Each has a stocking 
stuffed with fruit, hanging at its side. : 


8.—SAINT LUCIAN. 


Lucian, a native of Syria, was celebrated in his youth for his elo- 
quence, and intimate acquaintance with polite literature. After the 
death of his parents, he gave all his fortune to the poor, and confined 
himself to the study of the scriptures. He was a proficient in Hebrew, 
and revised the Septuagint version of the Bible. He wrote an apology 
for the Christians, and presented it to Maximus II. After having un- 
dergone various torments, at the instigation of this emperor, he was 
martyred in the year 312. 


12.—PLOUGH MONDAY. 

On this day, or about this time, in the north, the fool-plough goes 
about, a pageant that consists of a number of sword-dancers, dragging a 
plough, with music, and one, sometimes two, in a very fantastic dress ; 
the Bessy, in the grotesque habit of an old woman, and the fool, al- 
most covered with skins, wearing a hairy cap, and the tail of some ani- 
mal hanging from his back. The office of one of these characters is, 
to rattle a box among the spectators of the dance, in which he collects 
their little donations. 

The fool-plough, in Germany, is somewhat different. In Franconia, 
young women are yoked to the plough, upon which a piper sits and 
plays; and the ladies are then dragged into some river or pool. 


13.—SAINT HILARY. 


Hilary was born at Poictiers in France, of an illustrious family ; and 
of this place he was chosen bishop in the year 353. Having taken an 
active part against the Arians, he was banished to Phrygia, by order of 
the Emperor Constantius, in 356, where he remained for three years. 
After various travels in different parts, and many sufferings, Hilary died 
at Poictiers in 368. He was anexcellent orator and poet; his style 
abounds with rhetorical figures. 


18.—-SAINT PRISCA. | 
Prisca, a Roman lady, was early converted to Christianity; but re- 
fusing to abjure her religion, and to offer sacrifice when she was com- 
manded, was horribly tortured, and afterwards beheaded, under the 
FE-mperor Claudius, in the year 275. 
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20.—sSAINT FABIAN. 


St. Fabian succeeded St. Anterus in the pontificate, in the year 236. 
Eusebius relates, that in an assembly of the people and clergy, held ror 
the election of a pastor in his rodm, a dove, to the great surprise of al! 
present, settled on the head of St. Fabian; and that this miraculous 
sign united the votes of the clergy and people in promoting him, though 
a layman and a Stranger. He governed the church sixteen years, sent 
St. Dionysius and other preachers into Gaul, and conde mned Privatus, 
the promoter of a new heresy in Africa, as appears from St. Cyprian. 
St. Fabian died a glorious martyr in the persecution of Decius in 250, 
as St. eypriee and St. Jerom bear witness. The former writing to his 
successor, St. Cornelius, calls him an incomparable man ; and says, that 
the glory of his death was equal to the purity and holiness of his life. 


I91.—=SAINT AGNES. 


‘St. Jerom says, that the tongues and pens of all nations are em- 
ployed in the praises of this saint, who overcame both the cruelty of the 
tyrant and the tenderness ~ her age, and crowned the glory of chastity 
with that of martyrdom. St. Austin observes, thet her name signifies 
chaste in Greek, and a lod in Latin. She has been always consider- 
ed by the Catholics as a special patroness of purity, with the immacu- 
late Mother of God and St. Thecla. Rome was the theatre of the 
triumph of St. Agnes: and Prudentius says, that her tomb was shown 


within sight of that city. She suffered not long after the be ginning of 


the persecution of Dioclesian. whose bloody edicts appeared in March 


in the year of our Lord, 303. We learn from St. Ambrose and St. 


Austin, that she was only thirteen years of age at the time of her glo- 
rious death. Her riches and beauty excited the young noblemen of the 
first families of Rome to vie with one another in their addresses, who 
should gain her in marriage. Agnes answered them all, that she had 
consecrated her virginity to a heav enly spouse, who could not be be- 
held by mortal eyes. Her suitors finding her resolution impregnable 
to all their arts and importunities, accused her to the governor as a 
christian; not doubting but threats and torments would overcome her 
tender mind, on which allurements could make no impression. The 
judge at first employed the mildest expressions and most inviting pro- 
mises ; to which Agnes paid no regard, repeating always that she could 
have no other spouse than Jesus Christ. He then made use of threats, but 
found her soul endowed with a masculine courage, and even desirous 
of racks and death. At last, terrible fires were made, and iron hooks, 
racks, and other instruments of torture, displayed before her, with threats 
of immediate execution. ‘The young virgin surveyed them all with an 
undaunted eye ; and with a cheerful countenance beheld the fierce and 
cruel executioners surrounding her, and ready to despatch her at the 
word of command. She was so far from betraying the least symptom 
of fear, that she even expressed her joy at the sight, and offered herself 
to the rack. She was then dragged before the idols, and commanded 
to offer incense; “ but could by no means be compelled to move her 
hand, except to make the sign of the cross,” > says St. Ambrose. 

‘ The governor was highly exasperated to see himself baffled and see 
at defiance by one of her tender age and sex. Therefore. resolved up- 
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on her death, he condemned her to be beheaded. Agnes, transported 
with joy on hearing this sentence, and still more at the sight of the ex- 
ecutioner, “ went to tlie place of execution, more cheerfully, says St. 
Ambrose, than others go to their wedding.” The executioner had secret 
instructions to use all means to induce her to a compliance : but Agnes 
always answered, she could never offer so great an injury to her hea- 
venly spouse; and having made a short prayer, bowed down her neck 
to adore God, and receive the stroke of death. The spectators wept 
to see so beautiful and tender a viggin loaded with fetters, and to be- 
hold her fearless under the sword 6f the executioner, who with a trem- 
bling hand cut off her head at one stroke. Her body was buried at a 
small distance from Rome, near the Nomentan read. A.church was 
built on the spot in the time of Constantine the Great, and was repair- 
ed by Pope Honorius in the seventh century. It was in the hands of 
canon regulars, standing without the walls of Rome, until the year 
1797; and her relics were kept in a very rich silver shrine, the gift of 
Pope Paul V. in whose time they were found in this church, together 
with those of St. Emerentiana. The feast of St. Agnes is mentioned 
in all martyrologies both of the east and west, though on different days. 
It was formerly a holiday for the women in England, as appears from 
the council of Worcester, held in the year 1240. Thomas a Kempis 
relates many miracles wrought and graces received through her inter- 
cession. 

This saint is pourtrayed with a lamb by her side, from the following 
circum-tance ; about eight days after her execution, her parents going 
to lament, and pray at her tomb, where they continued watching all 
night, it is reported that there appeared to them a vision of angels, ar- 
rayed in glittering and glorious apparel; among whom they saw their 
own daughter, clothed in the same manner, and a lamb standing by 
her as white as snow. After that time the Roman ladies went every 
year to present her on this day, with the two best and ye white lambs 
they could possibly procure. These they offered at St. Agnes’s altar, 
and the Pope directs them to be put into the choicest pastures until 
the time of sheep-shearing arrive ; at this season the wool is taken, with 
which a fine white cloth is made and consecrated every year by the 
Pope himself, for the palls which he sends to every archbishop ; and 
which till they have purchased at a most extravagant price, they can- 
not exercise any metropolitical jurisdiction. An allusion to this cir- 
cumstance occurs in‘ Poetical Epistles from Italy, 1794 :’ 


St. Agnes’s shrine ; 
Where each pretty ba-lamb most gayly appears, 
With ribands stuck round on its tail and its ears ; 
On gold fringed cushions they're stretched out to eat, 
And piously ba, and to church-music bleat ; 
Yet some they seemed erying :—alack and alas! 
What's all the white damask to daisies and grass ? 


On the eve of St. Agnes’s day, many kinds of divination are prac- 
tised by the rustic damsels in the north, to discover their future hus- 
bands. 
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22.—$SAINT VINCENT. 


Saint Vincent was born at Osca, near Thesca, in Granada. In the 
year 303, under Dioclesian, Valerius and Vincent were brought before 
Dacian. The proconsul, turning to these saints, employed alternately 
threats and promises to induce them to sacrifice. Valerius, who had 
an impediment in his speech, making no answer, Vincent said to him, 

‘ Father, if you order me, I will speak.’ ‘Son,’ said Valerius, ‘ as i 
committed to you the dispensation of the word of God, so I now charge 
you to answer in vindication of th@faith which we defend” The holy 
deacon then acquainted the judge that they were ready to suffer all 

extremities for the true God, and little regarded either his threats or 
promises in such a cause. Dacian contented himself with banishing 
Valerius. As for Vincent, he was determined to assail his resolution 
by every torture his cruel temper could suggest. St. Augustin assures 
us, that he suffered severer torments than any man could possibly have 
endured unless supported by a supernatural strength ; and that he pre- 
served such a peace and tranquillity of mind, which appeared in his 
words, countenance and gestures, in the midst of them, as astonished 
his very persecutors; while the rage and distraction of Dacian’s soul 
were visible in the violent agitations of his body, the fury which spark- 
led in his eyes, and his faltering voice. 

The martyr was first stretched on the rack with his hands and feet 
drawn by cords and pullies, till his joints were almost torn asunder: 
while he hung in this posture, his flesh was barbarously torn off with 
iron hooks. Vincent, smiling, called the executioners weak, and faint- 
hearted. Dacian thought they spared him, and caused them to be 
beaten, which afforded the champion an interval of rest ; but they soon 
returned to him, resolved fully to satisfy the cruelty of their master, who 
excited them all the while to exert their utmost strength. Twice they 
stayed their hands to take breath and let his wounds grow cold; then 
began with fresh vigour to tear his body, which they did in all its limbs 
and parts with such cruelty, that his bones and bowels were in most 
places exposed to view. The more his body was mangled, the more 
did the divine presence cherish and comfort his soul, and spread a greater 
joy on his countenance. The judge seeing the streams of blood which 
flowed from all the parts of his body, and the frightful condition to 
which it was reduced, was obliged to confes ss with astonishment, that 
the courage of the young nobleman had vanquished him, and his rage 
seemed somewhat to abate. Hereupon he ordered a cessation of his 
torments, begging of the saint for his own sake, that if he could not be 
prevailed upon to offer sacrifice to the gods, he would at least give up 
the sacred books to be burnt, according to the order of the late edicts. 
The martyr answered, that he feared his torments less than that false 
compassion which he testified. Dacian, more incensed than ever, con- 
demned him tothe most cruel of all tortures, that of fire upon a kind of 
sridiron, called, by the acts, the legal torture. The saint walked with 
joy to the frightful engine, so as almost to get the start of his execution- 
ers; such was his desire to suffer. He mounted cheerfully the iron bed, 
in which the bars were framed like scythes, full of sharp spikes, made 
red hot by the fire underneath. On this dreadful gridiron the martyr 
was stretched out at length, and bound fast down. He was not only 
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scourged thereon, but, while one part of the body was broiling next the 
fire, the other was tortured by the application of red hot plates of iron. 
His wounds were rubbed with salt, which the activity of the fire forced 
the deeper into his flesh and bowels. All the parts of his body were 
tormented in this manner, one after the other, and each several times 
over. The encircling flames, instead of tormenting, seemed, says St. 
Augustin, to give the martyr new vigour and courage; for the more he 
suffered, the greater seemed to be the joy and consolation of his soul. 
The rage and confusion of the tyrant exceeded all bounds: he appeared 
not able to contain himself, he was continually inquiring what Vincent 
did, and what he said; but was answered, that he suffered with joy in 
his countenance, and seemed every moment to acquire new strength and 
resolution. He layed unmoved with his eyes turned towards heaven, 
his mind calm, and his heart fixed on God in continual prayer. 

‘ At last, by the command of the proconsul, he was thrown into a 
dungeon, and his wounded body laid onthe floor strewed with broken 
potsherds, which opened afresh his wounds, and cut into his flesh. His 
legs were set in wooden stocks, stretched very wide, and strict orders 
were given that he should be left without provisions, and that no one 
should be permitted to see or speak to him. But God sent his angels 
to comfort him, with whom he sung the praises of his protector. The 
jailer observing through the chinks the prison filled with light, and the 
saint walking and praising God, was converted on the spot to the chris- 
tian faith, and afterwards baptized. At this news Dacian was much 
chagrined, and wept with rage, but ordered that some repose should be 
allowed the prisoner. The faithful were then permitted to see him, and, 
coming in troops wiped and kissed his wounds, and dipped cloths in 
his blood, which they kept as an assured protection for themselves and 
their posterity. After this a soft bed was prepared for him, on which 
he was no sooner laid but he expired. Dacian commanded his body 
to be thrown ona marshy field among the rushes; but it was in a mira- 
culous manner preserved from birds of prey and other animals. The 
acts in Ruinart and Bollandus, and the sermon attributed to St. Leo, » 
add, that it was then tied to a great stone and cast into the sea in a 
sack, but miraculously carried to the shore, and discovered by revela- 
tion to two christians. They laid it in a little chapel without the walls 
of Valentia, where God honoured these relics with many miracles, as 
the Acts and St. Augustin witness. Prudentius informs us, that the 
iron on which he lay, and other instruments of his martyrdom, were 
likewise preserved with veneration. In the year 855, his bones were 
discovered at Valentia, and conveyed into France, and deposited in the 
abbey of Castres in Languedoc, where they remained down to the late 
disturbances ; but several portions had been given to the abbey of St. 
Germain des Pres at Paris, and other churches: and part was burnt at 
Castres by the Huguenots about the end of the sixteenth century. 
Aimoinus, a contemporary author, wrote the history of this translation. 
with an account of many miracles which attended it.’ 
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25.——-CONVERSION OF SAINT PAUL. 


Saint Paul suffered martrydom under the general persecution of Nero. 
Being a Roman citizen, he could not be crucified by the Roman laws, 
as his colleague St. Peter was; he was, therefore, beheaded ;—hence the 
usual representation of him with a sword in his hand. St. Chrysos- 
tom tells us that his picture was preserved by some of the christians in 
his time, and that he was but of a low stature (three cubits), that is, four 
feet six inches high. Nicephorus describes him as a small man, some- 
what crooked, of a pale complexion, and appearing older than he really 
was. 








Che Four Seasons. 


‘The annual space in which the Earth performs its revolution round 
the Sun, is so strongly marked by Nature for a perfect period, that all 
mankind have agreed in forming their computations of time upon it. 
[n all the temperate climates of the globe, the four seasons are so many 
progressive stages in this circuit, which, like the acts in a well-con- 
structed drama, gradually disclose, ripen, and bring to an end, the va- 
rious business transacted on the great theatre of Nature. 

The striking analogy which this period, with its several divisions, 
bears to the course of human existence, has been remarked and pur- 
sued by writers in every age and country. Sprine has been repre- 
sented as the youth of the year, the season of pleasing hope, lively ener- 
gy,and rapid increase. Summer have been resembled to perfect man- 
hood, the season of steady warmth, confirmed strength, and unremitting 
vigour. AUTUMN, while it bestows the rich products of full maturity, 
is yet ever hastening to decline, and has, therefore, been aptly compar- 
ed to that period, when the man, mellowed by age, yields the mést va- 
luable fruits of wisdom and experience, but daily exhibits increasing 
symptoms of decay. The cold, cheerless, and sluggish WinTeER, has, 


e@almost without a metaphor, been termed the decrepit and hoary old age 


of the year. And Txomson, whose noble poem in not merely a de- 
scriptive and, generally speaking, philosophical, but an eminently mo- 
ral and religious one, has from this view of his subject, deduced the 
most instructive lesson: 


Behold, fond Man! 
See here thy pictured life ; pass some few years, 
Thy flowering Spring, thy Summer's ardent strength, 
Thy sober Autumn fading into age, 
And pale concluding Winter comes at last, 
And shuts the scene. Ah! whither now are fled 
Those dreams of greatness, those unsolid hopes 
Of happiness, those longings after fame, 
Those restless cares, those bustling days, 
Those gay-spent festive nights, those veering thoughts, 
Lost between good and ill, that shared thy life ? 
All now are vanished! Virtue sole survives, 
!mmortal, never-failing friend of man, 
His guide to Happiness on high 
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